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jQotes of the Month. 


Shia 
LeEcTuRING recently before the Viking Club, 
Mr. H. St. George Gray gave an account 
of the excavations at Wick Barrow, Stogursey, 
Somerset, which were carried out last year 
under his direction. Mr. Gray remarked 
that the results had been of the greatest 
archeological interest in producing at least 
two unique features in barrow excavation in 
England. This tumulus now proved to be 
of the Early Bronze Age, dating probably 
from about 1800 years before Christ, and 
covered a circular walled enclosure of a 
character not precisely like anything of the 
sort found elsewhere ; and further, although 
the explorers had not the satisfaction of 
recording and examining a primary interment, 
they obtained definite evidence that the chief 
interment had been excavated for, and found 
by, the Romans. Relics of the Early Bronze 
Age had not previously been recorded north 
of the Quantocks, and for the whole of 
Somerset they were rare. There were records 
of very few barrows having been excavated 
in Somerset, and only two or three of these 
with any degree of system, and none with the 
methodical care bestowed on the researches 


at Wick. 
&¢+¢&¢ 


Wick Barrow was built in a most unusual 
position, when compared with other Bronze 
Age burial sites in Britain, and the value 
of a careful survey. of the ground before 
excavation had been well exemplified. The 
beakers were good examples of their kind, 
VOL. IV. 








and three out of the five known to have 
been found in Somerset, while the flint knife- 
dagger was perhaps the “gem” of the objects 
discovered. It represented one of six cases 
in England in which a flint dagger has been 
found associated with a beaker. The Roman 
remains were common as such, but of the 
highest interest, being found in an important 
position. In no barrow excavation, except 
that of Wick Barrow, had Roman remains 
been a recognizable token of deliberate ex- 
ploration by their depositors. ‘The wall was, 
undoubtedly, a retaining wall, built for the 
protection of the primary interment. The 
wall evidently served an important structural 
purpose in the general plan of this burial 
mound, and it was, of course, apparent to 
everybody that the internal mound was raised 
over the primary interment before the wall 
was built. The evidence at Wick proved 
that the whole structure was erected prac- 
tically at the same time, or possibly within 
a year or two of the deposit of the primary 
interment. The outer mound of the heavier 
material appeared to have been raised to 
a certain height, and at a safe distance from 
the face of the wall, and after finer material 
had been deposited against the face of the 
wall up to its top, the whole barrow was 
elevated to the required height. This having 
been done, the three secondary interments 
associated with beakers and flint implements 
became deposited, and it is probable that 
the Romans, in making their excavation, 
disturbed the primary interment, and possibly 
one or two other secondary interments of the 
Early Bronze Age. The mixed pile of bones 
found near the surface of the barrow in all 
probability represented remains of the primary 
and secondary interments disturbed and col- 
lected together by the Romans. The Wick 
skeletons, while conforming in stature and 
possibly in the forin of the face to the Bronze 
Age race, show in the shape of the calvaria 
decided characters of the Neolithic people. 
The mean stature of the two complete Wick 
skeletons was 5 feet 84 inches. 


+ *¢ ¢ 


A full report of the work, illustrated by a 

dozen plates and by other drawings in the 

text, will be issued shortly, free to subscribers, 

and at the price of 5s. to outsiders. Copies 
x 
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will be obtainable from Mr. St. George Gray, 
Taunton Castle. 


In the course of his third and last ‘“‘Schweich” 
lecture, delivered before the British Academy 
on April 2, Professor Driver began by ex- 
plaining the nature of the “high places” 
so often mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and then proceeded to show how they had 
been illustrated by recent discovery. We 
quote from the Zimes report: “In 1901 a 
high place, consisting of a large court for the 
worshippers and an altar close to one side of 
it, both hewn out of the solid rock, was 
discovered on the hills above Petra, the 
capital of the ancient Edom. At Gezer 
there was no court or altar, but the high 
place was marked by a row of ten large 
monoliths, or ‘pillars,’ such as are often 
alluded to in the Old Testament as the 
distinguishing mark of a sacred place, and 
often erected beside an altar. Similar mono- 
liths were also foundat Taanach and Megiddo; 
sometimes cavities had been cut in them to 
receive libations or other offerings, offered to 
the numen, supposed, according to primitive 
ideas, to reside in the stone (cf. Isa. lvii. 6). 
Level surfaces of rock with cup-like depres- 
sions, also probably anciently ‘high places,’ 
are found elsewhere in Palestine. Under- 
neath the high place at Gezer was discovered 
a remarkable cemetery of infants, deposited 
in large earthenware jars; there was little 
doubt that these were infants, probably first- 
born, sacrificed in accordance with a widely 
prevalent Semitic custom, attested both by 
notices in classical writers and by the Old 
Testament, to some deity (¢ Mic. vi. 7). 
Similar jar-buried infants were discovered 
also at Taanach and Megiddo, but all, except 
one collection at Megiddo, belonged to pre- 
Israelite times. Lamps and bowls were 
generally placed in or near the jars con- 
taining these infants, but in some cases 
the lamps and bowls were found alone— 
apparently as symbols of the child-sacrifice 
when the actual sacrifice had come to be 
recognized as inhuman. At the same three 
places there were also found skeletons buried 
under the corners of walls or under towers ; 
these were pretty clearly examples of founda- 
tion-sacrifices—7z.e¢., of sacrifices offered at the 
foundation of a building, for the purpose of 


securing its stability and the welfare of its 
future inhabitants. This also was a practice 
which, as Dr. Tylor and others had shown, 
had been once widely prevalent in different 
parts of the world, including Europe. It had 
been suggested that the case of Hiel re- 
building Jericho at the cost of his eldest 
and youngest son (1 Kings xvi. 34) was an 
instance of a foundation-sacrifice ; but this 
was uncertain.” 


At the end of March, in the course of con- 
structing a new green on the golf links at 
Beacon Hill, Hindhead, the workmen came 
upon the remains of Celtic pottery, and also 
a number of flint implements, about 3 feet 
below the surface. 


.g 
A remarkable collection of South Russian 
antiquities, in the possession of Herr Vogell, 
Karlsruhe, is to be sold at Cassel, Germany, 
in the middle of May. The collection is 
rich in Greek ceramic, and contains particu- 
larly beautiful glass-ware, terra-cottas, gold 
vessels, bronzes, etc. A finely illustrated 
catalogue has been issued by Herr Max 
Cramer, of Cassel. 

Og 


A discovery of some interest is reported to 
have been made on Monday, April 6, in con- 
nexion with the work going on with the 
building and restoration of the Hexham 
Priory Church. In removing some ancient 
masonry of loose character for the purpose 
of underpinning, a stone was taken out which, 
on examination, proved to be the greater — 
part of the bowl of a Norman font of a very 
rare type. It bears well-cut mouldings, and 
the bowl is enriched with an interlacing, 
semi-circular arcade. This is probably the 
parish font of the church at Hexham, which 
was a double church, one portion being con- 
ventual, and the other portion parochial. 
There are few churches which can produce 
two fonts of varying dates. 


Signor Conrado Ricci, the Director of the 
Fine Arts Department, has written a letter to 
the Giornale d’ Italia, stating that there is no 
cause for alarm at the condition of the famous 
Apulian Castle of Santa Maria del Monte. 
The Ministry of Education has authorized 
the expenditure of £800 upon the preserva- 

















tion of this splendid memorial of the Swabian 
Emperors, and is expropriating the land round 
it. The great interest shown in it by the 
German Emperor, who is doing much towards 
making the Apulian churches and castles 
fashionable, has doubtless had its effect upon 
the Italian authorities. Another Southern 
monument, the Croce di Lucca Church at 
Naples, which is threatened with destruction, 
has given rise to a discussion in the Senate, 
during which several Senators drew attention 
to the neglect of various medizeval buildings 
in that city. The Minister has promised to 
endeavour to save the church. 
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under the presidency of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, the Marquess of Bath. 


e¢ &¢ ¢ 
One of the latest additions to the Colchester 
Museum is a fine example of cist burial of 
the first century A.D. The burnt bones were 
placed in an urn of slate-coloured ware with 
an ornamented zone of tooled trellis pattern. 
The urn was provided with a tazza-shaped 
lid of dark red ware covered with a black 
glaze. This was extremely brittle when 
found. The cist was formed by sinking in 
the ground a large vase about 2 feet high and 
nearly 6 feet in circumference. This fine 





CIST BURIAL GROUP: 


The Builder for April 11 contained an attrac- 
tive article on ‘ Pola,” the ancient town on 
the Austrian coast, which is now the head- 
quarters of the Austrian navy, illustrated by 
good drawings of the Arch of the Sergii (part 
of the ancient Porta Aurea), the great Amphi- 
theatre, and the west door of the church of 
St. Francesco, which is now used as a mili- 
tary magazine. 


¢+ ¢ 


The annual general meeting of the Somerset- 
shire Archzological and Natural History 
Society—the “‘diamond jubilee” meeting of 
the Society—will be held at Taunton on 
August 18 and the three following days, 





COLCHESTER MUSEUM. 


vessel is made of a hard grey ware, with 
brown exterior, showing traces of polishing, 
especially under the heavy bead rim. Below 
this polished groove is a band of impres- 
sions resembling finger-prints, but appar- 
ently made with a bone or wooden tool. In 
this vessel the urn containing the ashes was 
placed, and an old and well-worn mortarium 
of buff ware acted as a cover. This fine 
and interesting group was presented to the 
Museum by Mr. A. T. Osborne, of Col- 
chester, in whose garden it was found. The 
Museum possesses another similar cist burial, 
in which the cist is a large globular amphora. 
A number of holes had been bored below 
the neck and handles, which had then been 
X 2 
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removed by a sharp blow, and replaced on 
the body after the urn and its accompanying 
water-bottles had been interned. 


$b & 
The sale of Mr. Claude A. C. Ponsonby’s 
collection of Greek antiquities, antique furni- 
ture, and objects of art aroused considerable 
interest at Christie’s on March 27. Some 
remarkable prices were realized during the 
afternoon, and a total of nearly £7,020 was 
obtained. Such notable objects of antiquity 
as the few in this collection are seldom in the 
market, and bidding was specially keen for 
a huge bronze crater, dating about the first 
half of the fifth century B.c., which was found 
at Rua, in Campania. It was eventually sold 
to Mr. Partridge for £651, and a large archaic 
bronze shield of the seventh century B.c. 
went to Mr. Yardley for £231. Both these 
lots were of ancient Greek workmanship and 
design. ‘There was spirited competiticn for 
a Louis Seize small circular table of walnut- 
wood and mahogany, with some exquisite 
chaste ormolu-work. It was sold to Mr. L. 
Harris for £756. Other French decorative 
pieces brought good prices, including a pair 
of Louis Seize porcelain and ormolu cande- 
labra, £630, and an ormolu clock of the 
same period, surmounted by a figure modelled 
after Pigalle, with movement by Arsandaux, 


a Paris, £399. 


% 

Mr. Oswald G. Knapp is contributing to the 
“Notes and Queries” columns of the £ve- 
sham Journal a series of chapters on local 
worthies under the title of “ Evesham Epi- 
sodes.” The first, ‘‘ The Story of St. Odulf,” 
appeared in the issue of the Journal for 
March 28. 


ek 
In the Globe of April 10 the Venice corre- 
spondent of that journal tells the following 
little romance of archzology : 

A few days ago a small peasant proprietor 
named Pozzati, at Riva d’ Ariano, in the 
district of Ferrara, went forth to plough. He 
went with his big white oxen in a somewhat 
melancholy mood, for the bit of land he had 
bought from his sister a year ago was muddy 
and arid, when all of a sudden, as the next 
clod of earth fell aside, his eye caught a 
gleam of something bright—a golden coin— 
another—another! Breaking up breathlessly 


the clods in the furrow, to his amazement he 
found them full of yellow gold coins. He 
urged on the oxen—more coins! Pozzati had 
ploughed up a big treasure. With all his 
care, next day the news of his wonderful dis- 
covery got wind, and naturally some of the 
neighbours, when night came on, thought 
they would try to get a haul. Pozzati, how- 
ever was wide awake, and went out to guard 
his treasure with his gun, and wounded one 
of them; the others made off. This affray 
brought the whole affair to the attention of 
the authorities, and the Prefect sent a guard 
of Carabinieri to protect the property and 
the rest of the yet hidden treasure. Examina- 
tion shows that the treasure is of exceptional 
interest. Many of the coins date from the 
thirteenth century, some large and thin, the 
others smaller and thick. There are some 
of Carlo Quinti. Some of the earlier ones 
bear on one side a Latin cross with the loin- 
cloth draped over it ; on the other the Crown 
of Thorns and a woman in prayer. Many of: 
the coins bear the arms of the various Dukes 
of Ferrara, the most interesting of these to 
us, perhaps, being some which bear the effigy 
of Duke Hercules II. of Ferrara, whose wife, 
the Duchess Renée, was a fervent Protestant 
and zealous defender of all the persecuted 
Protestants. It is roughly estimated that the 
coins found so far amount in value to over a 
thousand pounds. 


It is nearly certain that the money was not 
a treasure hidden for safety, because it is 
scattered over so wide an extent. Its pre- 
sence is accounted for in another manner, 
All the district from a few miles from Ferrara 
to the Adriatic consists of broken land—half 
land, half water, and all pa/ude, or marsh 
—and not so many hundred years ago it 
was covered by the sea. The Po brings 
down such a vast amount of debris that its 
delta now spreads far out to sea, and this 
delta is now being yearly donificato, or re- 
claimed. Thus, as at the old seaport of 
Ravenna, which now lies seven miles inland, 
in the days of the Dukes of Ferrara ships 
sailed over what is now cultivated ground ; 
and it is supposed that one was wrecked and 
that its money-chest, washed hither and 
thither by the waters, scattered its contents 
far and wide. Why the gold was not found 























before is accounted for by the fact that the 
ground has only been reclaimed for two 
years. The first year of reclaiming such 
ground the surface is little more than 
*“ scratched,” and only the second year is the 
plough sent deep. 


It is not often, says the Manchester Guardian 
of March 24, that in this country one of a 
farmer’s walls is found to be largely built of 
Roman materials. It is still more remarkable 
that it should be possible to see this by taking 
a tram-ride for a few miles from the centre of 
one of the great manufacturing towns of the 
North. The Outlane tram, which runs due 
west from Huddersfield for a distance of 
three miles, lands you in about twenty 
minutes at Slack, a little hamlet lying at the 
foot of the bleak green uplands which here 
form the eastern spurs of the Pennine Chain. 
A walk of a few minutes from the terminus 
brings you to a little farm whose fields over- 
hang a narrow gorge, and one of the lower 
walls on this farm is largely built of Roman 
tiles. Scores of Roman hypocaust tiles and 
pieces of the large flooring-tiles that were 
used for the heated rooms can be picked out 
at a glance, and perhaps it would be possible 
to collect a cartload of these relics of the 
Britain of eighteen hundred years ago. 
‘le 

More than forty years ago excavations 
carried out in these fields, which lie within 
the parish of Huddersfield, brought to light 
a series of rooms heated by hypocausts, and 
suggesting by their plan and arrangement 
the ordinary equipment of a Roman bath. 
Another hypocaust, discovered close by in 
the year 1824, was removed from the site 
and set up in the grounds of Greenhead, at 
Huddersfield, where it may still be seen, in 
a sadly dilapidated condition, a few yards 
below the fine building which is now in 
course of erection for the Girls’ High School. 
Other foundations, discovered close at hand 
in the sixties, suggest the outlines of a Roman 
fort, and only a few days ago the farmer 
showed us a wall mainly built with stones 
taken, probably, from the foundations of the 
head-quarters building. Strangely enough, 
the details of this station have never been 
worked out, but the question of making a 
proper examination of the site has recently 
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been raised, and there is a probability that 
before long excavations will be made at 
Slack in order to decide the character of the 
station. 

ke 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post says: “I hear from Athens’ that a very 
important discovery has been made at 
Pagasze, near Volo—the ancient city which 
witnessed the building of the Argo, and gave 
its name to the splendid gulf which the 
British Fleet knows so well. 

“Excavations made there by the Greek 
Archeological Society have resulted in the 
discovery of a number of tombstones, covered 
with the remains of ancient paintings of the 
second or third century B.c. Thirty of these 
paintings are in perfect preservation, and the 
colours are still vivid.” 

ke 

The same correspondent writes ; “ The Town 
Council of Resina, the city which has grown 
up upon the buried remains of Herculaneum, 
has passed a motion, begging the Senate to 
amend the new Bill for the protection of the 
antiquities, of which I gave a summary in a 
recent dispatch. The Town Council objects 
to Section 16 of the Bill, which, as passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies, provides that, in 
estimating the value of land which is to be 
expropriated, no account is to be taken of 
any archeological discoveries that may here- 
after be found beneath it. In other words, 
the people of Resina claim that they have a 
proprietary right in the treasures, hereafter 
to be discovered, of buried Herculaneum. 
Should the Senate adopt their view, a lost 
book of Livy or a lost play of Menander 
might prove a gold-mine to some fortunate 
landowner.” 


The annual meeting of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association is to be held at Monmouth 
in August. As there are many places of his- 
torical and antiquarian interest around Mon- 
mouth, a somewhat extensive programme 
has been suggested. 


od 
On July 27, 1642, the village of Antrona- 
piana was buried, with all its inhabitants, in 
the Lake of Antrona. This lake was formed 
suddenly by the rushing down of a torrent of 
water over 300,000 cubic yards in volume, 
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and which came down from the mountain of 
Pozzuoli. In March vestiges of the old 
village were brought to light in the valley of 
Antrona, and further search will be made. 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 

Mr. J. P. Johnson, author of Stone Jmple- 
ments of South Africa, has been commis- 
sioned by the Government of Orange River 
Colony to investigate and report on the 
sculptures and paintings of Bushmen in that 
territory. Mr. Johnson is a member of the 
commission appointed by the Transvaal 
Government last year to make a similar 
report on the etchings and paintings of that 
colony. 


+ ¢ 
The sixth andlast of this year’s Rhind Lectures, 
on “ The Excavation of the Roman Military 
Station at Newstead, Melrose,” was delivered 
by Mr. James Curle at Edinburgh on 
April ro, when the lecturer summed up the 
value of the additions made to archeological 
knowledge. The soldier was doubtless also 
a craftsman, said Mr. Curle, and many of 
his implements and tools were left behind in 
the pits and ditches at Newstead. Nothing 
was found suggesting a plough, but among 
the implements of husbandry were scythes, 
a rake, a hoe, and sickles. ‘The latter were 
to be seen in use on the Trajan column. 
The garrison had probably carts for trans- 
port. Of these two wheels of wood with iron 
rims were found, many rings for the hubs, 
and linch pins to keep the wheels in posi- 
tion. Bridle bits and horse trappings were 
also found. The tools of the mason, the 
carpenter, and the smith were all represented. 
The mason had left his heavy hammers and 
chisels ; the carpenter his chisels and gouges, 
the blades of his plane, the axe, the auger, 
the bradawl, and compasses ; the smith his 
hammers and tongs and anvils. In one pit 
over ninety objects of iron were found. They 
represented the contents of a camp smithy— 
weapons to be sharpened, old metal about to 
be worked up, blunted spears, pioneers’ axes, 
a broken sword. Several of the objects in- 
cluded in the find were difficult to identify. 
One object closely resembled a stirrup ; five 
beautifully forged objects were perhaps the 
legs of a couch. Knives of different types 
were found throughout: the long butcher’s 
knife with bone mountings on the handle, 


Neiman 


short knives with curved blades, like those 
sti!l used in the East, and a heavy knife like 
those represented on altars with the sacri- 
ficial patera. Of weaving there was evidence 
in the long-handled combs of bone, the 
whorls of stone and pottery, the shears, the 
large bobbins for thread. Even fragments 
of cloth were found. Locks must have been 
common if they might judge from the keys 
in bronze, iron, and lead, of sizes suggesting 
doors and small caskets. Lamps were 
scarce, though specimens occurred both in 
iron and pottery; probably oil was not 
plentiful, and tapers took their place. Styli 
for writing on waxed tablets were common, 
and once a tablet neatly made of pine was 


found. 
¢ + ¢ 


Having studied the fort, the buildings, the 
common objects of the daily life of its people, 
one naturally asked, in conclusion, How far 
did the results of the investigations elucidate 
or supplement the historical record? In one 
respect the result of the excavation was dis- 
appointing ; it did not produce a single in- 
scription which added to their knowledge of 
the site. What they found was simply a 
great fort reflecting in its various alterations 
the ebb and flow of the Roman tide of con- 
quest. The evidence of the relics found, 
notably the coins and pottery, however, sug- 
gested certain conclusions. ‘The series of 
coins, of which about 210 were legible, em- 
braced a few early silver pieces which were 
known to have been long in circulation. Of 
the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, 
and Hadrian, coins were numerous. With 
Antoninus Pius they became more scarce. A 
few dated from the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
and a single coin from that of Commodus. 
The evidence of the coins thus tallied with 
finds made on other Roman sites in Scotland, 
and was striking confirmation of the theory 
advanced by Professor Haverfield that some- 
where about the year A.D. 180 all the country 
north of the Border was finally lost to 


Rome. 
¢ &¢ ¢ 


The evidence was insufficient to enable us 
to distinguish the different periods of occu- 
pation chronologically. The first occupation 
had a considerable element of permanency ; 
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coin finds indicated that it probably con- 
tinued after the recall of Agricola, perhaps to 
the beginning of the second century. If they 
were guided by history alone, the second 
occupation should be ascribed to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius; but finds of pottery indi- 
cated that we must not too hastily adopt 
this conclusion. Pottery closely resem- 
bling the types found in the early ditch came 
from ditches forming part of the fortifications 
of the second period. Newstead might very 
possibly have been occupied as a frontier 
post during some portion of the reign of 
Trajan. Certainly by the year a.D. 120, or 
shortly thereafter, the frontier had fallen 
back to the wall of Hadrian. The pottery 
of the third occupation appeared to belong 
to a period of considerable activity in Scot- 
land. The potters’ stamps of this period 
were to be found at Birrens and at Camelon, 
as at Newstead, and it seemed probable that 
the occupation dated from the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. The fourth period seemed 
to have had less of the element of per- 
manency about it than some of its prede- 
cessors; it probably belonged to one of 
those final attempts to regain a hold of the 
country of which history had left us a brief 
mention. Such suggestions must be regarded 
as tentative. It must be left to the archzo- 
logical work of the future to determine what 
elements of truth they contained. Perhaps, 
after all, the real importance of the Newstead 
excavation lay not so much in the confirma- 
tion of historical facts, not so much in the 
information it gave them of the building of a 
great fort, but in its bringing them face to 
face with the people whose life was spent in 
this frontier post 1,700 years ago, whose 
tools, whose weapons, the objects of whose 
daily life lay before them. 


Dr. René Jeannel, of Toulouse, says the 
Atheneum of April 18, has made an interest- 
ing discovery of a cave with prehistoric draw- 
ings between Foix and Le Mas d’Azil, in the 
Department of Ariége. In addition to draw- 
ings of horses and aurochs, he found about 
forty designs, among which was the silhouette 
of a human being. The date of the drawings, 
which are in red and black, can be roughly 
determined by the fact that they include 
reindeer. 


East and Ciest Cwpford, 
Middleser. 


By Mrs. Basit HOLMEs. 


(Concluded from p. 143.) 
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rae OHN LYON owned the manor from 
fe Pal) 1539 onwards, and from him it 
1W/@ ‘} passed to his relations—Richard 
Lyon, John Lyon, junr., and George 

Lyon, nephew of John. In 1636-37 George 
Lyon sold the property, with the advow- 
son of the church and lands 1n six neigh- 
bouring parishes, to Robert Moyle for 
4520. Meanwhile the priest-in-charge was 
John Pyerson, who was licensed by the 
Bishop of London to hold the Rectory of 
Little Greenford (Perivale) with the parish 
church of West Twyford in 1575. He was 
followed by Nicholas Osmonde and George 
Gillingham. But the glory of the church 
was departing. I have referred to the con- 
tents of the building in 1251, 1297, and 
1549 or 1550. In 1251 the “perpetual 
rector” had ten acres of arable land, a 
dwelling-house, and three cottages. In 
1297 there was “a rectory-house with fifteen 
acres,” and “tithes, produce and mixt obla- 
tions and obventions of the yearly value of 
45. But by 1631, when George Gilling- 
ham was appointed to another living, even 
the parsonage had disappeared, or rather 
George Lyon, lord of the manor, “kept the 
parsonage.” His predecessors had let the 
house go to ruin, had retained the glebe 
lands, and had not presented to the benefice 
in due form, but had been “finding a 
curate.” This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
was evidently taken notice of by those in 
authority, and Charles I. appointed Thomas 
Lambe on September 28, 1635. The follow- 
ing year the manor passed to Robert Moyle. 
Thomas Lambe, finding himself in so poor 

a position, presented a petition to the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England (which 
is to be found amongst the Chancery Bills at 
the Public Record Office) on November 30, 
1637. He pointed out that his predecessors 
had peaceably enjoyed the parsonage, which 
had entirely disappeared, that the glebe lands 
were enclosed, and that the “ pensions” were 
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not paid to the nominees of the patrons—“ all 
this in the lifetime of Richard, John, and 
George Lyon the elder.” He stated that 
George Lyon, junr., had sold the place to 
Robert Moyle, “who has in his hands all 
the documents, and could plainly discover 
the said parsonage house . . . but will not 
produce them nor show them.” He prayed 
for justice and relief, that the glebe lands 
might be discovered and set out in full, that 
George Lyon and Robert Moyle might be 
compelled to say why they would not pay 
the pensions, and that the church might be 
“righted.” But his petition had no satis- 
factory result. On May 18, 1640, it was 
ordered “that the bill may stand dismissed,” 
as “the parties (Thomas Lambe and George 
Lyon) are agreed.” 

Lambe spoke of the church as “the re- 
stored chapel,” and it is possible that he 
may have meant that that particular building 
had recently been erected. The present 
porch, pinnacles, and other ornaments, with 
the brick on the outside of the walls and the 
plaster on the inside, were added in 1806-8 
by Thomas Willan. But it seems probable 
that the monuments, which begin without a 
break from Robert Moyle’s, dated 1638, are 
on the walls upon which they were originally 
placed, and that these walls were only cased 
outside and in. The larger church may 
have been dilapidated and the then lord of 
the manor may have pulled it down and 
built up the small brick barn which Thomas 
Willan found when he bought the property, 
and which figures in prints and drawings of 
1797-1800. There is one older monument, 
dated 1601, which may have been preserved 
by Robert Moyle from an older church, 
or may. have been erected some time after 
the death of the person in whose memory 
it is. This is the conclusion I have come 
to, after consultation with Mr. Robert Willey, 
F.R.I.B.A.; but it still seems impossible to 
find any reliable record of the building of 
the church. The old monument is on the 
north wall, to the memory of Adriana, wife 
of William Gifford, who died in 1601. It 
is in excellent preservation, and represents 
William Gifford with his wife (a daughter of 
Richard Lyon) and the kneeling figures of 
eight children. His name appears in deeds 
affecting sales of land between George Lyon 





and others ; but the date of his own death 
does not appear on the monument. On the 
east wall are the two very imposing monu- 
ments to Robert Moyle and Walter Moyle, 
his son. Robert Moyle, described as of the 
Inner Temple, Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas, died in 1638. His bust 
appears in the centre of the monument, 
coloured, with cap, ruff, and gown. Walter 
Moyle’s head is also in relief. He died in 
1660. The mule passant of the Moyle 
family and the three sheaves of the Oldfield 
family figure on the shields carved upon the 
monuments. In the churchyard is a flat 
stone relating: “‘ Here lye buried the bodies 
of Walter Moyle and his two little sonnes 
Robert and Francis, 1660.” On the floor of 
the church, within the altar-rails, is a slab 
over the grave of Arthur Moyle, another son 
of Walter, with a foolish rhyme upon it. 
On the north wall is a small tablet to the 
memory of Henry Bold, the poet, who died 
in 1683, but the inscription has perished. 
In 1650 the manor-house was in the occupa- 
tion of Christopher Clapham, and the in- 
cumbent’s name was Taylor. 

The next family connected with Twyford 
appears to have been that of Fabian Phillips. 
He was distinguished for the zeal with which 
he supported the cause of Charles I. Aubrey 
and Lysons give interesting descriptions of 
him. He was buried at Twyford in 1690, 
but there is no monument extant to his 
memory. There is one, however, at the 
west end of the south wall to his son 
Andrew Phillips, who died 1696, “of the 
Inner Temple, Filacer of London, West- 
minster, Middlesex, Cambridge, and Hunting- 
don.” His wife was Elizabeth Oldfield, of 
the same family, presumably, as Robert 
Moyle’s wife; and the three sheaves are 
with the three birds of the Phillips family. 
At the east end of the south wall is a monu- 
ment, with a cherub’s head on it, to Fabian 
Phillips, junr., who died 1658, and on the 
floor at the west end of the church is a little 
undated stone, on which is inscribed : ‘‘ Here 
lye buried ye bodies of Fabian and Fabian, 
two of the sonnes of Fabian Phillips, 
Esquire.” 

John Henslowe is mentioned as proprietor 
of the manor in 1694, and in 1698 it belonged 
to Sir Joseph Herne, whose granddaughter 
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Penelope ‘‘married John Cholmeley of 
Lincolnshire, whose son and daughter, 
Montague Cholmeley and Mrs. Penelope 
Cholmeley, are now joint proprietors” 
(Lysons, first edition). Meanwhile the 
manor-house was let to farmers and others, 
chief of whom in the eighteenth century 
was Henry Lott. 

There is a very imperfect register of bap- 
tisms and burials in the church, dating from 
1722, besides the later books. The first 
entry is ‘‘ Then John Boon, son of John and 
Margaret his wife, of this parish, was baptized” 
(October 5, 1722). The family of Henry Lott 
figures largely in this early register, Ben 
Derby being the minister by 1737 and in 
1741. Richard Shury was in charge of the 
church when Daniel Lott, son of Henry, was 
at the manor-house. He was “master of the 
Academy ” at Ealing, Rector of Perivale from 
1783 to 1789, and ‘‘perpetual curate”’ of 
Twyford. In 1785 Daniel Lott and Richard 
Shury purchased a new register book for the 
parish, and the latter copied into it the 
entries from the older book, which started in 
1722. ‘The records of marriages, however, 
must have been lost or put elsewhere, as 
there are only two recorded until the year 
1848, when a special marriage-book was 
begun. 

The Cholmeley family lived at Easton in 
Lincolnshire. ‘There are no entries relating 
to them in the baptismal registers, but one 
member of the family was buried under the 
central aisle of the church—Richard, youngest 
son of Montague and Sarah Cholmeley, who 
died August 29, 1796, aged ten. There is 
also a mural tablet to his memory. 

When Rocque’s survey was made (1741-45) 
Henry Lott resided at the manor-house. 
The church and the house are shown on the 
map as two buildings of about equal size. 
Beyond them is a larger group of buildings 
corresponding with the farm cottages of to- 
day, some of which, on the south side of the 
quadrangle, are evidently of quite as early 
a date as Rocque’s map. Daniel Lott’s 
statement that he was “the sole parishioner” 
was probably a stretch of the imagination, 
though doubtless the other parishioners were 
his dependents. The registers are sufficient 
evidence to show that several people “of the 
parish” were baptized or buried in the 
VOL. IV. 


eighteenth century, besides outsiders from 
city parishes and elsewhere. Richard Shury 
was followed at Perivale and Twyford by 
James Maidman, who was appointed in 1790 
and died in 1809, aged seventy. 

There is an interesting letter describing a 
visit to Twyford in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July 29, 1800. “Mr. Malcolm,” who is 
referred to in it, had already published a 
picture of the church and manor-house, and 
there is one of the church in a book entitled 
Sonnets and other Small Poems, by T. Park 
(1797), in which there is an elegy “ written in 
an evening stroll to Twyford Church,” 
whose “meek roof” gleams “mid the elm- 
girt way.” The manor-house was a plain, 
moderate-sized building, surrounded by a 
moat, over which was a draw-bridge. The 
church was a brick ‘ barn,” with an open 
bell-turret on the roof. Thechurchyard was 
larger in extent than it is at present, even 
until a comparatively recent date, especially 
at the eastern end, and probably also on the 
southern side. It was enclosed in 1800 bya 
wooden fence (later on an iron one) and 
entered by a stile at the south-east corner. 
Between the fence and the wall and moat 
round the house there was a road sufficient 
for riding along. Besides the prints I have 
referred to, there are sketches inserted into 
the extra-illustrated Lysons at the Guildhall 
Library, dated 1799, which are of great 
interest. In 1806, while James Maidman 
was looking after the parish and holding his 
six services a year, Sir Montague Cholmeley 
and his sister, whose estate comprised the 
whole parish of West Twyford, with the 
exception of about twelve acres belonging 
to the Brett family, sold their property to 
Thomas Willan of Marylebone Park. He 
enlarged the farm buildings, and built a farm- 
house to take the place of the old manor- 
house, which he entirely did away with. He 
filled up the moat, destroyed the draw-bridge, 
and built almost exactly on the site of the 
manor-house and on the land adjoining “an 
extensive mansion . . . from the design of 
Atkinson, and under the superintendence of 
that architect.” It was (and it still stands) 
a gothicized building, with battlemented 
towers. Theadditions in the rear have been 
subsequently added, chiefly by the present 
tenants. Thomas Willan called the new 
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house Twyford Abbey, a name that has led 
to the supposition that a conventual establish- 
ment of some kind used to exist there. But 
there is absolutely no reliable record of any- 
thing of the kind, and what I have already 
written is sufficient, I trust, to show the error 
of this idea. The parish itself has, for some 
generations, been called Twyford Abbey, and 
the two new railway stations continue the 
name; but the Middlesex County Council 
and the Local Government Board are to be 
asked to drop this modern appellation and 
call the parish again West Twyford. 

Thomas Willan appointed ministers to 
officiate at the church every Sunday, he 
restored the fabric, carefully preserved the 
monuments, and was particular as to the 
proper keeping of the registers. He con- 
tinued to reside at Marylebone Park until 
the lease of the Park Farm fell in and the 
land reverted to the Crown, when it was, 
together with the two other farms forming 
the property, converted into Regent’s Park. 
Twyford Abbey was occupied at first by 
John Kearsley Douglas and his wife, Isabella 
Maria, Thomas Willan’s eldest daughter, 
and between 1810 and 1833 fourteen of 
their children were baptized in the church. 
In the family vault under the church Thomas 
Willan, Lord of the Manor of West Twy- 
ford, and his widow, John Kearsley Douglas 
[afterwards called Douglas-Willan] and his 
widow, and several of their sons and 
daughters, were laid to rest, the last in 1893. 
There are mural tablets to their memory, 
and four hatchments. 

It is not necessary for me to add much 
more with reference to the owners and 
tenants of Twyford Abbey during the nine- 
teenth century, or the various clergymen who 
officiated at the church. The tenant of the 
house was bound to supply at least six 
Church of England services in the year. 
Some carried this out to the letter, some 
appointed “ ministers’’ who came regularly, 
and some neglected to carry out this pro- 
vision. By 1893, when the manor was 
owned and the house was occupied by Mr. 
W. H. Allhusen, the services ceased alto- 
gether. The church became dilapidated 
inside and out, the walls cracked, the 
windows were broken, and the whole place 
was falling into decay. Such was its condition 


when, in 1905, Mr. Allhusen sold the house, 
twenty acres, and the advowson of the church 
to the Alexian Brothers, a Roman Catholic 
nursing order, who turned Twyford Abbey 
into a home of rest for invalids. As they 
were not able to present to the living, the 
presentation lapsed successively to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and to the Crown. After 
much labour on the part of the Rural Dean 
and others, and some years of patient wait- 
ing, the claims of the parishioners of Twyford 
were recognized, and an appointment was 
made. On October 17, 1907, the Rev. 
W. S. Tupholme, B.D., was inducted, and 
since then services have been held every 
Sunday. There is no stipend and no 
vicarage, and the vicar has the Bishop’s 
special permission to retain his curacy at 
St. Stephen’s, Ealing. The church has been 
restored and refurnished. The interior is 
only 31 feet 9 inches by 17 feet 4 inches in 
size, and when the parish becomes more 
populated it will be quite inadequate for the 
needs of the parishioners. 

I have dwelt chiefly upon the history of 
the manor-house and the church, and there 
is little else of interest in the parish. The 
Grand Junction Canal divides it into two 
portions; there is no public thoroughfare 
through it, the one road being still in private 
hands; there is no school, no post-office, no 
public-house, and no shop. An orchard and 
some meadows are used as a mushroom- 
farm ; a factory is being erected in another 
part of the parish; and yet another part is 
being prepared for building. Besides Twy- 
ford Abbey there are two farm-houses, nine 
cottages, a small Baptist mission-room, and a 
large siding and “‘show-ground” station made 
by the London and North Western Railway. 
And this is a parish the centre of which is 
little more than six miles from the Marble 
Arch. 
































Che Mid Boundary Stones of 
CHaltham forest. 


By F. W. AND H. Campion. 
—_ 


N Saxon and Norman times the 
. | Forest of Essex occupied a sub- 
Ye9.r4| stantial portion of the county from 
~ Which it took its name, but by 
successive ordinances its wide limits were 
gradually curtailed. This and other royal 
forests were again considerably enlarged by 
Charles I., but the opposition of those newly 
made subject to the onerous forest laws led 
to the passing of an Act of Parliament 
dealing with the matter. In 1641 a per; 
ambulation of the Forest of Essex, otherwise 
the Forest of Waltham, took place in pursu- 
ance of the Act, and the bounds as they 
existed in the reign of James I. were restored. 
At that period, and for many years afterwards, 
Waltham Forest included Hainault Forest, 
lying to the east of the River Roding, as well 
as Epping Forest, lying between the Roding 
and the Lea. 

Without going into detail, it may be said 
that Waltham Forest, as constituted in 1641, 
extended from the great Roman road on the 
south to Roydon on the north, while the 
River Lea was taken as the boundary on the 
west. The eastern limit was not capable of 
such ready definition as those, at all events, 
on the south and west, and, apparently for 
that reason, the plan was adopted of setting 
up stones, somewhat resembling milestones, 
for the purpose of delimitation. Seven such 
stones, sculptured and inscribed, are men- 
tioned in the Perambulation, together with 
the name and situation of each, but the old 
topographical references afford little guidance 
to the modern explorer. 

The identification of Richard’s Stone in 
1894 led Professor Raphael Meldola, F.R.S., 
to search for the other stones, and his efforts 
were rewarded by the discovery and satis- 
factory determination of all but one of them— 
viz., the Collier Row Stone. An account of 






that gentleman’s researches, accompanied 
by several drawings, was published in 7’%e 
Essex Naturalist for 1895. 

Our interest in the subject having been 
aroused, we recently went over the same 
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ground, with the object of inspecting the 
stones for ourselves. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in tracing some of them, 
and several days were consumed in the quest, 
but we succeeded eventually in finding and 
photographing the five stones now to be 
considered. The two not found were the 
Collier Row Stone and the Havering Stone, 
concerning which more will be said presently. ~ 
Richard’s Stone, the most northerly of the 
series, occupies a remote corner of Curtis 
Mill Green, abutting upon cultivated fields, 
and its environment of hedge-rows and 














RICHARD’S STONE. 


forest trees has probably undergone but 
little change since it was first erected. The 
stone has been lately overthrown, but has 
not been broken ; it still lies upon its original 
site, as is shown by the square hole beneath 
it which its base formerly occupied, and 
which is now partly filled up with pieces of 
mortar, doubtless part of the bed upon 
which the stone rested. We were pleased, 
when we visited the locality, to be able to 
decipher upon one of the faces the figures 
6 and 2, which had formed part of the date, 
1642, and which had been noticed by others. 
No part of the inscription remains beyond 
the two figures. The stone is oblong in 
Y 2 








form and nearly 4 feet in length; it is 
square in section, measuring 12} inches 
between opposite faces. The extent to which 





NAVESTOCK STONE. 


the two ends of the stone respectively have 
weathered show that upwards of one-third of 
its length has been buried in the ground. 

The Navestock Stone is smaller, and 
stands in the bank of the Bourne Brook, 
about a mile to the south of Richard’s Stone. 
Fortunately, it has so far escaped disturbance, 
but, probably owing to the fact that it gets 
silted up by the brook, all trace of the 
inscription seems to have disappeared. 

The Park Corner Stone lies prostrate, but 
unbroken, in a ditch near Lodge Farm, and 
nearly midway between the Mile Plantation 
and the cottages known as Bumper’s Barracks. 
It is about 4 feet in length, and it is easy to 
decipher upon it the letters : 


ORN 
STONE 


The stone was temporarily set up, as shown 
in the figure, to facilitate photographic treat- 
ment. 

During our visits to the proper locality 
watch was kept and inquiries made for the 
Collier Row Stone, which formerly came next 
to the Park Corner Stone going south ; but 
our search, like that of Professor Meldola, 
met with no success, and it is possible that 
the stone has been destroyed. 

The Warren Stone, broken off at its base, 
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lies against a hedge behind Warren Farm, 
Whalebone Lane, almost in a straight line 
eastward from Mark’s Stone. It now 
measures about 29 inches in length and 
about g inches in thickness. ‘The stone was 
raised for the purposes of our photograph, 
from which it will be seen that the inscribed 
surface is disfigured by a great gash. The 
following remains of the inscription, how- 
ever, can be still made out : 


WARR 
STONE 

SEPT 8 
1642 


Mark’s Stone is set upon the summit of 
the hedge-bank beside Whalebone Lane, a 
little to the north of Warren Farm, and on the 





PARK CORNER STONE, 


same side of the lane. Unlike the other 
stones mentioned herein, it has another 
stone, evidently a much later copy, in con- 
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tact with it. The older stone, that to the 
right in our photograph, is considerably 
weathered, and is exposed about a foot 
above the hedge-bank ; it is some 8 inches 
in thickness. Of its inscription nothing can 
be now discerned but these letters : 
MA 
STONE 





WARREN STONE, 


The duplicate stone bears the inscription in 


full : MARKS 


STONE 
SEPTR 8, 1642 


The Havering Stone, .which had been 
built into a low wall in front of Whalebone 
House, was unfortunately hidden from view 
in 1895 by the filling in of a ditch, and it is 
still inaccessible for observation. This stone 
is the southernmost of the series, and, as it 
is situated on the Roman road from London 
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to Colchester, it marks the south-eastern 
corner of the Forest of Waltham as defined 
in 1641. 

It will be gathered from what is said above 
that such of the stones as retain their inscrip- 
tions intact are dated September 8, 1642. 
The tribunal which ordered their erection 
sat at Stratford Langthorne on September 





MARK’S STONE. 


8, 1641, and the difference of exactly one 
year between the dates has not been satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

In addition to the seven stones enumerated 
in the Ferambulation, another stone lately 
stood in Whalebone Lane, opposite Paulatim 
Lodge. This is now lost to view ; possibly it 
is buried in the mound of earth which still 
marks its site. The stone appeared on a map 
published in 1786 as the Forest Bounds 
Stone, but its history and significance are 
very obscure. 
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It is surely very desirable that action 
should be taken with the object of preserving 
these interesting local relics, before any 
further mischief befalls them. Those stones 
which are lying prostrate might with advan- 
tage be set up again, the Havering Stone 
and (if it still exists) the Forest Bounds Stone 
might be uncovered, and the entire series 
placed under suitable guardianship. 
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Q jPre-Reformation Book of 
Ecclesiastical JOrecedents. 


By A. PerRcivAL Moore, B.C.L. 


(Continued from p. 98.) 
i oe 

ate | is impossible within the limits of a 
Ny, magazine article to give any adequate 
wy account of the heterogeneous con- 
tents of this volume. No doubt 
the compilation was mainly intended for the 
use of notaries, proctors, and advocates in 
ecclesiastical courts; and it is the more 
valuable because no Early English printed 
books are now extant of the class printed at 
Paris and elsewhere on the Continent in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries under 
some such title as “ Formulare Instrumen- 
torum vel ars notariatus,” The documents 
also—apart from the great number of plead- 
ings and depositions in suits—principally 
relate to the secular side, so to speak, of 
religious life, the property and jurisdiction of 
ecclesiastical persons. There is no example, 
for instance, of the solemn investiture of 
a hermit by a Bishop or his Commissary 
with dress and staff. Butas the Liber Diurnus 
—the one famous book of ecclesiastical 
precedents—though but a record of the rules 
of the papal chancery, yet describes the 
ritual when a Pope was enthroned, so this 
volume—to compare small things with great 
—gives a detailed account of the ceremonial 
acts attending the election of an abbot or 
prior “ per viam spiritus,” because the rites 
were an integral part of the legal formalities 
to be observed. Six notaries appear to have 
been usually present on such an occasion— 
two to advise on the proceedings, two to act 









as witnesses, and two to draw up the instru- 
ment recording what was done. 

The documents in the volume are put 
together without any attempt at arrange- 
ment. Immediately after a letter dated 
June 17, 1405, from William Faryngdon, 
Senior Theologus locumque tenens can- 
cellarii Univ. Oxon., to the Archdeacon of 
London, requesting him, ‘ sub mutue vicissi- 
tudinis obtentu,” to cite John Talbott, 
mercer of London, at the instance of Stephen 
Bracle, a scholar, to appear at the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin at Oxford, “super qui- 
busdam contractibus infra nostram jurisdic- 
tionem,” and at all subsequent proceedings, 
until definitive sentence, there follows the 
formal resignation of John XXIII, read at 
the Council of Constance : 

‘‘Ego Johannes Papa XXIII. propter 
quietem totius populi Christiani profiteor 
spondeo promitto voveo et juro Deo et 
ecclesiz ac huic sacro concilio sponte et 
libere dare pacem ipsi ecclesiz per viam 
mez simplicis cessionis papatus et eam 
facere et implere cum effectu  juxta 
deliberationem presentis concilii si et 
quando Petrus de Luna Benedictus XIII. 
et Angelus de Corario Gregorius XII. in 
suis obedientiis nuncupati papatum quem 
pretendunt per se vel per suos procuratores 
similiter cedant, etc.” 

A decree passed at the same Council 
beginning “‘ Propter labem simoniacz pestis” 
is to be found amongst formal documents in 
suits of little interest. 

It is no doubt possible to classify the 
contents under certain formal headings, 
as has been partly done in a fragmentary 
index at the beginning of the volume. 
Under the heading “ Litera,” for example, 
may be classed a letter from the King 
to the Pope for confirmation of the 
Statute Contra Provisores ; a letter from 
Henry, Bishop of Lincoln, calling upon 
W. Lambcok to perform personally the cure 
of souls at Flixburgh within six days “sub 
pena juris”; a letter from King Richard II. 
to Bishop William of Wykeham, requesting 
masses and prayers for the success of the 
expedition of Thomas, Earl of Buckingham, 
Constable of England, into France ; letters 
from the University to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, requesting that the aid of the 
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secular arm should be invoked, the Bishop 
of Lincoln having refused, appointing Pro- 
fessors of Civil and Canon Law proctors 
for obtaining the confirmation by the Bishop 
of Lincoln of the election of Chancellor 
(November 7, 1309), to T. Bek, treasurer of 
the King and Chancellor of the University, 
stating that the King had required the 
University to send messengers to the coming 
Parliament to receive a reply to a petition, 
and asking who should be sent; letters of 
Bishops about freeing slaves, and making 
good defects of chancel vestments, etc., and 
such domestic letters as a letter of condolence 
on the death of a wife. The style of the 
last may be seen in the following extract: 
‘‘Non est flendum super ejus absentiam 
que abiit non obiit, que recessit non decessit, 
que oritur non moritur, de lacrimis ad risum 
de via ad patriam et de labore ad requiem 
evocata.” 

Under the heading “‘ Commissio ”’ we find 
a Commission of an official by Robert, 
Bishop of London, in 1401 ; a Commission 
by John, Bishop of Lincoln, to the Seques- 
trator of the Archdeaconries of Oxford and 
Buckingham to convoke the clergy in every 
deanery, and select in each one “capellanus 
secularis discretus honestus et idoneus,” who 
could enjoin penances and give absolution ; 
many Commissions to delegates to try suits ; 
a Commission by Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Worcester, Admiral of England and Ireland, 
appointing Richard Slee and John Fulbrok 
his deputies, to try maritime causes and 
punish delinquents according to maritime 
law in the first year of Henry IV. ; a similar 
Commission issued by Thomas Kempston, 
Admiral of the West, in the reign of 
Richard II. ; and a Commission of William 
of Wykeham to his official in the diocese of 
Winchester to proceed ‘‘ex officio mero” 
against a man who had separated from his wife 
without the judgment of the Church ; and a 
Commission in 1402 appointing Ambassadors 
to treat for the marriage of Philippa, daughter 
of Henry IV., to the King of Norway and 
Sweden. 

The geographical range of the documents 
is similarly wide. We find here the appro- 
priation of the benefice of Alnwick to the 
Priory of St. Dunstan, Westminster, and the 
Ordination of the Vicarage, and shortly 
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afterwards an appeal from the Prior of a 
Priory in Wales against the Bishop of St. 
David’s, who had summoned him into 
residence under pain of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, in which he alleges that he had placed 
himself ‘in loco honesto et securo ad 
prioratum pertinenti,” and had made proper 
provision for the government of the house, 
but dared not go there himself—“ propter 
insidias et terrores quorundum confratrum 
canonicorum,’ who conspired against his 
life, and that his eyes had been put out 
“ nefarie eruti.”’ 

Not the least interesting documents are 
those which show the relation of the Popes, 
especially Popes Urban VI. and Boniface 
IX., to the English Church. Here is a 
copy of the Bull of Urban VI. forbidding 
appropriations of benefices to religious 
houses for a period of ten years, the best 
act of a bad Pope; his Bull to the Arch- 
bishop as to filling up benefices vacated 
according to the decrees of the Lateran 
Council; another as to the observation of 
the Vigil of the Virgin Mary’s Birth and 
observance of the anniversaries of St. 
Winifred, St. Chad, and St. Thomas the 
Martyr, and as to the reduction of the year 
of Jubilee. There is a copy of a letter en- 
titled “ Bona litera missa per clerum Romz 
morantem cuidam Episcopo Anglicano,” 
which shows the usual means employed by 
ambitious prelates to secure promotion. 
The writer sets forth how he had made 
known to the Pope the King’s affection to 
the Bishop’s person and the royal desire for 
his advancement (‘‘ quantum Rex desiderat 
personam vestram ad aliquem pinguiorem 
ecclesiam promoveri’’), and spoken of the 
Bishop’s zeal for the Roman See (“ industria 
vestra super negotia Romane ecclesiz tam 
in parliamento quam in conciliis et specialiter 
erga dominum nostrum Regem multipliciter 
impensa’’). He continues: ‘‘ Quendam 
rotulum sacris manibus sanctissimi Patris 
humilissime presentavi pro expeditione ejus- 
dem supplicando.” He describes the con- 
tents of the roll. Besides petitioning on 
behalf of a brother and friend of the Bishop, 
he had asked out of his own head (“ex 
proprio capite meo ”) for a dispensation from 
residence to be given to all the Bishop’s 
“clerici et familiares” while in his service, 
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which he calls “‘istud pulcherrimum privi- 
legium.” The Pope, however, was not 
to be too easily entreated (‘‘ Post adventum 
meum sanctissimus Pater extitit multipliciter 
occupatus in diversis modis’’) ; but the writer 
protests that he will daily tender his petitions 
and keep the Bishop informed. He pleads for 
the grant of a prebend in consideration of the 
perils of his journey and his zeal in forwarding 
the Bishop’s interests, and does not shrink 
from offering a bribe. ‘In casu quo contigerit 
Paternitati vestree mihi conferre aliquam pre- 
bendam in ecclesia vestra summe placet mihi 
quod ob reverentiam Dei virginisque gloriosz 
matris fructus pro duobus annis expendantur 
juxta ordinationem vestram et per manus 
vestras in reparatione ecclesiz vestre et aliter 
in eleemosynis vestris.”” There is an allusion 
in the letter to the writer's brother, John 
Maxfield, the King’s secretary, but no other 
guide to the writer and no date is given. 

We find some records of the doings of the 
Pope’s Collectors in England. The oath 
taken by Arnaldus de Granario, consisting of 
ten articles, is given in full, and is prefaced by 
the statement, “ Hoc jurant collectores Papz 
Coram cancellario Angliz in primo adventu 
suo.” The oath runs: “ Jurat ad sacra Dei 
evangelia quod erit fidelis et legalis Regi 
et corone suz quod nec faciet nec procura- 
bit nec permittet fieri nec procurari aliquid 
quod possit esse praejudiciale vel dampnosum 
regi vel regno suo legibus vel juribus aut 
alicui de regis subjectis,” etc. 

The Bishop of Volterre, when Papal 
Collector, took proceedings ex officio in the 
year 1402 to recover £ 60 due under a bond 
from the monastery of Bourne, in the 
diocese of Lincoln, to the Papal Treasury, 
in respect of the appropriation of the bene- 
fice of Helpringham to that monastery, and 
issued his mandate to the Deans of Holland 
and Kesteven directing the Abbot to be 
cited to appear before him in his house in 
London, in twenty days, “in causa injuste 
detentionis sexaginta librarum ratione appro- 
priationis, etc.” The proceedings are not 
very clear, and the last we hear of the case 
is a royal writ-of prohibition : ‘‘ Copia brevis 
est ista Henricus Dei gratia, etc., Ven. in 
Christo Pater Ludovico eadem gratia Epo 
Vulterrano, etc., Salutem cum placita de 
catallis et debitis que non sunt de testa- 





mento vel matrimonio in Regno Nostro 
Angliz ad coronam et dignitatem nostram 
specialiter pertineant ac vos abbatem et 
conventum de Brunne super hujusmodi 
catallis et debitis trahatis in placitum coram 
vobis in curia Christianitatis in lesionem 
Corone et dignitatis nostr sicut ex relatione 
plurium accepimus vos prohibemus ne placi- 
tum illud in curia Christianitatis teneatis, 
etc.” 

Of Papal provisionsand of “executores ” and 
“subexecutores apostolice gratiz ” and their 
acts we find many records. For instance, 
Ralph Berners, Canon of Wells, as “sub- 
executor apostolice gratiz,” delivered sen- 
tence removing Paul Truyte or Tirwhyte 
Capellanus (who had been instituted and 
inducted “auctoritate ordinaria”) from 
the church of: Rotherhythe, and confer- 
ing it on John Brydale, by virtue of a 
provision from Urban VI., and there is an 
instrument, drawn up by a Papal notary, 
recording the solemn induction of John Bry- 
dale by Clemens de Dolnovyn, a Norfolk 
rector, “ subexecutor apostolicz gratiz sub- 
clausa generali deputatus.” Not only did 
John Brydale ring the bells and receive the 
keys of the church and the chalice and 
vestments at the high altar, but he was also 
taken into every room in the parsonage 
houses (“et statim postea adduxit eundem 
Johannem in mansum dicte rectorie per 
partes ejusdem usque in aulam primo et 
deinde in alias cameras in signum corporalis 
possessionis dictze ecclesiz’’); also Mass 
was performed, and the oblations taken by 
John Brydale, as of right (“quos quidem 
solidos in auro et argento sic oblatos prefatus 
Johannes post celebrationem missz recepit 
et imbursavit nomine ecclesiz suze tamquam 
sibi debitos de jure in signum corporalis 
possessionis dictz ecclesiz palam et publice 
nemine reclamante”’), and afterwards the 
whole proceedings were duly recorded. 

There is a notarial instrument which re- 
cords the mandate of William of Wykeham 
as specially deputed by the Pope, directing 
the Abbot of Hyde and Prior of Twyneham 
to present a Papal nominee under a provision 
as soon as vacancy should occur to a. benefice 
worth with cure 20 marks, or without cure 15 
marks, under pain of ecclesiastical censures. 
William of Wykeham was not always so 





























submissive to Papal authority. There was 
prolonged litigation between William Forester, 
to whom the Archdeaconry of Winchester 
(vacant owing to Nicholas Wykeham having 
obtained the Archdeaconry of Wiltshire by 
apostolic grant) had been reserved by pro- 
vision from the Pope, and John Bloxam, who 
had obtained it from William of Wykeham 
as Bishop “‘auctoritate ordinaria.” Inaformal 
pleading it is set out that William Forester 
had obtained three “sententiz conformes ” in 
his favour in the sacred palace, and that 
‘‘Dominus Episcopus et Johannes intrusus 
quendam novum titulum in curia temporali 
impetraverunt et episcopus prefatus de novo 
intrusit Johannem Bloxam.” On his appear- 
ance William Forester, at the instance of the 
Bishop ‘“‘ per laicos captus fuit et laicorum 
carceribus mancipatus.” He was not 
liberated until he had given security in 
100 marks that he would not pursue his 
claim. The Bishop and Bloxam had subse- 
quently obtained fresh mandates from the tem- 
poral court for his imprisonment, and William 
Forester had been compelled to seek refuge in 
woods and privileged places for three months, 
and (‘quod est detestabilius”) the Bishop and 
John Bloxam had procured mandates from 
the temporal court to the effect that if 
William Forester or anyone in his name 
should pursue his claim in “foro ecclesiastico”’ 
he and his adherents would be put outside 
the King’s protection and their goods con- 
fiscated. John Bloxam had obtained his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction from the temporal 
court “non absque sacrilegii crimine.”’ 
William Forester sought a remedy for these 
gravamina from the Papal See, rot daring 
personally to pursue his claim, and asks for 
an Auditor of the Sacred Palace to direct 
the Bishop to remove the intruder and cause 
him to answer in the Roman Court his claim 
to the profits which he had received, which 
were admitted to amount to 120 marks 
annually, under penalty of excommunication 
and privation of all benefices present and 
future, and to inhibit the Bishop. 

The Pope issued his mandate for the 
execution of the sentences which William 
Forester had obtained, and for the citation 
of John Bloxam and the Bishop if he should 
oppose the execution of the sentences to 
appear in the Roman Court. The Bishop 
VOL. IV. 
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seems to have done no more than appoint 
a proctor to offer formal excuses for his 
absence, and it would appear from Le Neve 


that John’ Bloxam retained the Arch- 
deaconry. 
There are many other signs of the 


activity of William of Wykeham in this 
book. We find him writing to his proctors 
in Rome, engaged in ‘procuring the Papal. 
Bull for the foundation of New College, 
appointing Richard Altrincham armiger on 
October 29, 1388, his proctor, to treat with 
the alien priories for the appropriation of 
manors and benefices in their possession, 
‘‘in usum et sustentationem collegiorum 
nostrorum,’’ sitting judicially in a “causa 
reformationis ” concerning the Hospital of St. 
Cross, Winchester, arbitrating between the 
monasteries of Hyde and Waverley in a tithe 
suit, issuing a commission for the correction 
of “defectus crimina etexcessus” discovered at 
his Visitation of the deaneries of Winchester, 
Southampton, Andover, etc., and exercising 
his visitatorial jurisdiction as Chancellor over 
the Royal Free Chapel of Windsor. In 
the course of negotiations for the appropria- 
tion of rectories in the Lincoln diocese to 
New College the Bishop of Lincoln sought 
to obtain for himself and his successors the 
right of nominating a Fellow. William of 
Wykeham replied that this was contrary to 
the statutes, and offered a perpetual obit in 
New College Chapel instead. It does not 
appear how the matter was settled. The 
Bishop appointed Stephen Skyngel warden 
of the Hospital of Sandon in March, 1385, 
on the ground that the appointment had 
legitimately devolved upon himself as Bishop, 
“ nullo fratre aut socio supersite,” and the 
hospital being destitute “‘ tam in capite quam 
in membris.” The Archbishop subsequently 
conferred the appointment on _ Robert 
Hallam. Stephen Skyngel in 1386 appears 
before a Papal notary with a “ cedula papyri ” 
in his hand, reciting the facts, and takes the 
usual oath, “ Apostolos peto instanter mihi 
dari et juro ad sancta Dei Evangelia per me 
corporaliter tacta quod credo premissa omnia 
esse vera et me posse ea probare loco 
opportuno,” etc., and appoints proctors to 
notify the appeal to Robert Hallam and to 
do all things necessary in the premises. 

The appeals to Rome are very numerous 
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in this book. Usually they are made “ per 
tuitionem ” of the Court of Canterbury, and 
unless cause was shown to the contrary, the 
other party to the suit was inhibited from 
doing anything to the prejudice of the 
appellant while he was prosecuting his 
appeal. There are several appeals on the 
question of jurisdiction. The Archdeacon 
of Surrey appealed against the usurpation of 
Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Winchester 
(1333 to 1345), alleging that the Archdeacon 
of Surrey, by ancient custom, had the right 
of receiving and freely disposing of one-half 
of the profits of all livings during vacancy 
“in usus suos et dicti Archidiaconatus” ; 
and also of holding ‘‘inquisitiones et exam- 
inationes super vita moribus conversatione 
et ordinibus presentatorum ad_beneficia 
antequam valeant institui”; and also of 
inducting, and on the occasion of each in- 
duction “jus percipiendi dimidiam marcam 
in signum superioritatis,” and also ‘‘ jus visi- 
tandi et jus primarium corrigendi et puniendi 
excessus ”; and that the Archdeacon “ tunc 
habuit et habere debuit primam vocem in 
capitulo ecclie. Cath. Winton. priesertim in 
appropriationibus seu unionibus eccliarum 
per Episcopum seu capitulum faciendis et 
super negotiis arduis et communibus eccliz 
Cath.” 

Richard de Ravenser, Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln (1368 to 1386), appealed against the 
inhibition of the Bishop’s Commissary, 
especially in respect of his testamentary 
jurisdiction. The Bishop of Exeter appeals 
in 1384 against the Archbishop, who, a 
“ suspectus merito judex” in his own cause, 
had, during his metropolitical visitation, 
absolutely annulled the mandates and moni- 
tions of the Bishop, and publicly in his 
cathedral inhibited him and his official “in 
specie et alios in genere”’ three times on the 
same occasion without citing the Bishop, 
and caused his proceedings to be proclaimed 
in public places in the diocese, and had also 
instituted a Rector and cited executors. 

Robert Braybrok, Dean of Wells in 1380, 
appealed against the citation of the Dean 
and Prebendaries and the clerks stipendiaries 
and familiares of the cathedral to his visita- 
tion to submit their letters of Orders, alleging 
that from the foundation of the cathedral 
the Dean and Chapter had been exempt 


from the jurisdiction of the Bishop, and only 
subject to the Archbishop and the Pope. 

The Prebendaries of Salisbury appealed 
against an interdict of Ralph, Bishop of 
Salisbury (1388), suspending without cause, 
as alleged, their right of celebrating masses 
and divine service in their own houses, in 
which, since the foundation of the cathedral, 
by the authority of Richard Osmond, Bishop 
and founder, they had chapels as perpetual 
oratories. One of the most curious appeals 
is an appeal of a Bishop of Lincoln contained 
in an incomplete copy of a notarial instru- 
ment. The Bishop alleges that of ancient 
custom the Bishop had the right of celebrating 
masses and other services, “tam pro vivis quam 
pro defunctis,” in all churches, and receiving 
all oblations, especially in respect of an inter- 
ment and masses in connexion therewith, 
whether parochial, collegiate or conventual, 
and that the Prior of Kyme had, “ fraude et 
dolo,” buried the body of the Earl of Angus, 
though the Bishop had been invited by the 
executors and was willing to perform the 
office. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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A Recovered [Parish Register. 


By Frepk. Wm. BULL. 
—<—>—___ 


RIDGES, in his History of North- 
| auptonshire, states that the Roth- 
% well Parish Registers commence in 
1614, but for more than half a 
century the earliest registers available have 
been those commencing in 1708. It is 
therefore very gratifying to be able to record 
the fact that the missing register was, a 
few months ago, returned to the vicar, the 
Rev. J. A. M. Morley, having been found 
among the papers of a one-time church- 
warden, who died in 1869. 

The register is a vellum-covered volume 
with some two hundred vellum pages. It 
is in very good preservation and perfect, 
save for the loss of a few pages of bap- 
tismal entries between October 16, 1625, 
and June 24, 1627; July 23, 1636, and 
August 22, 1638; and February 23, 1700, 
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and June 21, 1702. The book is 9 
inches in width and 13 in length, and 
its front cover bears the inscription in nice 
texting: “The Regester booke for Roth- 
well.” It is interesting to note that the 
name is spelt as now, and not ‘‘ Rowell,” as 
was commonly the case during the eighteenth 
century. 

The baptisms run from April 20, 1614, to 
September 26, 1708; the marriages from 
June 5, 1614, to September 6, 1708 ; and 
the burials from March 29, 1614, to May 17, 
1708. For some reason there are no entries 
in 1618, blanks being left. In the time of 
the Commonwealth the entries are very few 
and far between, no records at all being kept 
for some of the years. 

The first entry is that of the burial of 
“Francis Parsons, viccar of Rothwell,” on 
March 29, 1614. .This vicar was presented 
by the Queen in 1566, but was deprived in 
1574, when Richard Peake was instituted ; 
and one wonders whether for the succeeding 
forty years he continued to live at Rothwell. 

Glimpses of various vicars are to be found. 
There are Samuel Wilblood in 1614 ; Robert 
Booth—who was buried August 27, 1638—in 
1619. The entry of the burial is in the 
writing of his successor, John Hill. His 
entries among the burials begin May 26, 
1638, while Mr. Booth’s last burial entry 
was March 24, 1636. Mr. Hill was insti- 
tuted February 15, 1638, so that Mr. Booth 
must have resigned before that date. Mr. 
Hill resigned in 1641, and the burial of 
“John Hill Clerk and Doctor of Phisick” 
on April 24, 1669, is recorded. 

Although there were intervening vicars, 
the next name in the register of an incum- 
bent is that of John Humphrey, it being 
stated that ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Letts was Buryed 
by Mr. Humphery ye 27th of November 
1662.” ‘Samwell Ponder buryed without 
Minister ye 4th day of December 1662,”’ is 
another entry ; and they are rather curious, 
as Mr. Humphrey does not appear to have 
been presented till March go, 1663. “John 
Humphry Clerk was buried Octob. ye roth 
1679,” and the names of James Blockley, later 
of East Haddon, where he died December 17, 
1701, and of William Lightfoot, 1687, appear. 
Then occur John York in 1691, John Ensor 
in 1694, and Richard Brooke in 1699. The 


succeeding vicar is responsible for the follow- 
ing marriage entry : 

“Francis Coles of Great Okeley and Anne 
Baxter of Rowell were married June 17 1706 
and did behave themselves very rudely, and 
interrupted me severall times whilst I was 
reading the service.— Jos. CATTELL.” 

The following, among other marriage 
entries, seem to show that no separate 
registers were kept for Orton, a chapelry in 
Rothwell parish: “Thomas Lambe and 
Mary Mansfield marryed at Orton 18 Novem- 
ber 1673.” ‘Francis Coales and Ann Scott 
marryed at Orton July 26 1707.” 

Returning to the times of the Common- 
wealth, there are the following interesting 
items : 

‘John Daulby the Parish Register for the 
towne of Rothwell According to the Act of 
this Present Parliament touching marriages 
births and burialls was chosen the 22nd of 
September 1653 and sworne and approved 
the 26th of September then next by me, John 
Maunsell.” 

‘William Knight of Rothwell the sonne 
of Abraham Knight of Thrapston in the 
County of Northton and Margery Brilson of 
Rothwell afforesaid spinster the daughter of 
William Brilson of the same Labourer being 
agreed to be Married did deliver to Mee a 
note of their agreemt as afforesaid and wch I 
have published the three next Markett dayes 
at the Market Crosse in Rothwell aforesaid 
according to the Acte of Parliament in this 
behalf made, John Daulby.” 

“The said William Knight and Marjory 
Brilson now married the 24th of December 
1653 by me John Maunsell Esq one of the 
Justices of Peace in the County of Northton 
and now by mee declared to be husband 
and wife according to the said Act of 
Parliament. John Maunsell.” 

There are two other similar entries of 
Marriages in 1653, while in 1656 there is the 
following: ‘Robert Arnold of Newton 
Harcoate in the County of Lester and 
Joane Manton doctar unto Richard Manton 
of Great Oxsenden Yeoman the sayd Robart 
Arnold and Joane Manton did consent to be 
married, and they gave (?) notice of the therd 
publication the roth day of January 1656 
and was three severalle markett dayes pub- 
lished at the Markett Crosse at Rowell 
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according to the Acte of Parliament and noe 
objectiones hereunto made.” No signature 
is appended. 

The interregnum came to an end in due 
course, and the first entry of the regular 
series of burials following runs: “ The first 
Christian Buriall of Twenty years was Mary 
Colier wife of John Colier was buryed one 
the 7th day of February by Mr. Day of 
Cransley Rector 1661.” 

“ Ann Stevens als. Canwarden a widd was 
buried May ye 8th 1665.” She was probably 
related to the family of Stevens, who owned 
the Nunnery, and a rather fine tomb to the 
east of the chancel window is possibly hers 
or her husband's. 

The earlier burial entries in many cases 
record the position in life of the deceased. 
Thus the terms “ hospitalle man,” “a poore 
man,” ‘‘a poore maide,” “a poore servant,” 
and “a poore widdow” frequently occur, 
There are, too, the following: ‘A Chrysome 
Child of Robert Jennings buried Dec. ye 
last 1671”; “Two Crysome Children 
Twinnes of Richard Hill buryed Sept. ye 
24th 1680”; “Mary Palmer a Sojoner 
buryed 2 Aprill 1707.” 

One of the vicars, Robert Booth, chose 
for the years 1633 to 1636 to record in Latin 
the sex and status of the persons buried, thus: 

“Anna Booth ux. Rti Booth vic. Jan 14. 
1633 ” 

“ Alice Chapman vetula Feby 26 1633” 

‘John Warde marit. Novr 25 1633” 

** Anne Astell uxor March 28 1634 ” 

“ Katherine Hollicke puella March 29 
1634 ” 

‘* Edw. White coelebs Aprill 28 1634” 

“* Peter Gray senex Aprill 30 1634” 

There is nothing to indicate that Rothwell 
suffered from the Great Plague, the entries 
being quite normal. The register contains 
numerous entries relating to the families of 
Hill, Lamb, Lane, and Lant, all of which 
were intimately connected with Rothwell. 
Many of these entries were copied before 
the register was lost and are to be found in 
the Bridges MSS. at the Bodleian and the 
MSS. of Sir Justinian Isham. 

As in most registers, there are a few entries 
of a miscellaneous character towards the 
close, and with them these notes may fittingly 
be concluded. 





‘* Memdum. September 17. 1691. Recd. 
of Widow Dyson ye sum of Ten shillings 
for a mortuary wch was due at ye death of 
her Husband Richard Dyson (who died 
worth more than forty pounds) by me John 
York Vicar.” 

‘*T John Ensor Vic of Rothwell 1695 
Recd ros. for a mortuary of Madam Judith 
Lant for Andrew Lant Esq her deceased 
husband. And likewise 10s. of Edward 
Hill Esq for his Brother Tho. Hill. decd.” 

‘Mem. Mr. Blockly, now Vicr of East 
Haddon Late Vicr of Rowell told me he 
recd three strike of mault of Wm. Brett of 
this Parish in lieu of a mortuary due at his 
father Simon Brett’s death. And the said 
Wm. Brett told me that the Executor of one 
Mr. Braine who died when Mr. Lightfoot 
was Vicar paid to the said Mr. Lightfoot 10s. 
in money for a Mortuary.” This is appar- 
ently John York’s entry. 

Other entries as to mortuaries were made 
by “Richard Brookes Vicar of Rothwell 
1699.” 

The following note was made by John 
York, the words in brackets being written 
later by Mr. Cattell : 

**When I came hither at Christmas 1690 
I found in this Church the goods & utensils 
following: 2 Large Velvet Cushions. A 
Pulpit Cloth. A Surplice. A carpett for ye 
Communion Table and a Com. Table, 3 
Pewter Flaggons (June 11th 1707 One of ye 
3 Flaggons was Chang’d in lewe for 2 Pewter 
Plates and one Candle Stick), 2 Pewter Cups, 
2 Small Pewter Plates (June 4th, 1708 in 
the room of these plates one pewter candle- 
stick and one pewter plate). A Bible. A 
Pewter Bason for ye font, 2 Chests in ye 
Vestry. Goods provided since I came: A 
Table cloth of Holland for ye Com. Table. 
2 Napkins of ye same. 

Bp. Jowells Works. Don. Ed. Hill 
Armiger 
3 Books Erasmus hisparaphrases) At ye 
A new Common Prayer} Town 
Book Charges.” 

















Sundials. 
By ALFRED C. FRYER, PuH.D., F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 137.) 


ie 
) HERE are sundials of almost every 
§ shape and of every size. In Delhi 
there is the lofty dial of the Mogul 
Emperors, while the shepherds in 
the Pyrenees still consult their pocket-dials. 
It must have been some such dial as this 
that Shakespeare refers to when he speaks 
of the ‘‘ motley fool,” whom the melancholy 
Jaques saw “ draw the dial from his poke ”’: 












And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, It is ten o'clock. 


It may be that there were shepherds who 
could construct these dials, and so Shake- 
speare places in the mouth of poor Henry VI. 
this saying : 

Methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 


Many men have made quaint remarks 
upon the sundial. When the wise senators 
of Rome looked at the sundial in the Forum 
to know if it were time to go to dinner, the 
poet Plautus remarked that for that purpose 
no dial was equal to a boy’s appetite. A 
Roman Emperor is said to have told a gentle- 
man who had a long nose and projecting 
teeth that his face would make a good dial. 
Doubtless he thought that the nose would 
form the gnomon, and the teeth would 
indicate the hours. We are not told if the 
owner of the long nose and projecting teeth 
appreciated the imperial jest. 

Old sundials are still found on cathedral 
walls, and on the south porches of ancient 
parish churches, in quiet gardens, and on 
old-fashioned manor-houses. One and all 
seem to be associated with the old England 
of the past—with the time before men said 
good-bye to leisure. We all know of some 
dial hid in the ivy, or lost amidst the rampant 
growth of some wild creeper. In the west 
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of Cornwall, near Penzance, is a garden like 
Tom Hood depicts in his Haunted House : 


The flowers grew wild and rankly as the weeds; 
Roses and thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 
Had overgrown the dial. 


The sundial belongs to the past. The 
illuminated clock-face tells you the hours in 
the darkness ; the sundial, however, belonged 
to an age when men had not learned to turn 








SUNDIAL ON BARNSTAPLE PARISH CHURCH. 


night into day. “It spoke,” says Charles 
Lamb, ‘‘ of moderate labours, of pleasures 
not protracted after sunset, of temperance 
and good hours.” Tom Hood felt very 
angry with the pitiless clock, which was 
ever ticking and striking by night as well 
as by day, when he says: 


Oh ! that the parish powers, 
Which regulate labour’s hours, 
The daily amount of human trial, 
Weariness, pain, and self-denial, 
Would turn from the artificial dial 
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That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go for once to that other one 

That stands in the light of Nature’s sun, 
And taketh its time from heaven. 


We cannot forget the good work done by 
sundials in the days gone by. They are 
only curiosities now, but still we may be 
allowed a pardonable weakness for them. 
We admit that they may be still useful in 
sunny Spain or Italy, while they are no 
longer of any practical use in this foggy 
England of ours, with its short winter days 
and its uncertain quantity of sunshine even 
in the summer months. Clocks and watches 
are the indispensable time-keepers of our age. 
Yet we can fully appreciate Charles Lamb 
when he says that a clock, “ with its ponder- 
ous embowelments of lead and brass, and its 
pert or solemn dullness of communication,” 
is a dead affair when compared with the 
silent witness of the sundial. 

The hour-glass with its falling sand, the 
dial with its passing shadow, and the clock 
with its intricate machinery, are exquisitely 
alluded to by Tennyson in his /x Memoriam : 


For every grain of sand that runs, 
And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 

And all the courses of the suns. 


The sundial speaks of the flight of time, 
and no wonder that our forefathers inscribed 
it with thought-inspiring mottoes : 

*Tis an old dial, dark with many a stain : 

In summer crowned with drifting orchard bloom, 
Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 
And white in winter like a marble tomb ; 

And round about its grey time-eaten brow 

Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row— 
I am a shade: a shadow, too, art thou ; 

I mark the time: say, gossip, dost thou so? 


In comparatively modern times we have 
some interesting mention of sundials. In 
Albrecht Diirer’s Me/ancolia there is a sun- 
dial ; a pocket-dial was given by Charles I. 
to his attendant just before his execution ; 
the Seven Dials of London is mentioned by 
Evelyn in 1694, and is commented on in 
Gay’s Zrivia. Sir Isaac Newton and Sir 
Christopher Wren placed sundials at the 
Universities where they were educated. 
Newton’s is at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Wren’s is fixed against the battlements 
of All Souls College, Oxford. Sir William 


Temple ordered that his heart, enclosed in a 
silver vase, should be deposited under the 
sundial in Moor Park; the poet Cowper’s 
‘‘ smart sundial, mounted on a smart stone 
pedestal,” is preserved in the garden of the 
priest’s house at Western Underwood ; and 
the dial with the gnomon coming from a 
sun’s face, dated “ August 11, 1816,” may 
still be seen over the door of the early home 
of George and Robert Stephenson, at West 
Moor, near Newcastle. The dying words of 
Howard, the philanthropist, have been 
handed down:* “Suffer no pomp to be 
used at my funeral, no monument to mark 
the spot where I am laid ; but put me quietly 
in the earth, place a sundial over my grave, 
and let me be forgotten.”” The poet Whittier, 
in a characteristic verse, says of the sundial : 


With warning hand I mark Time’s rapid flight, 
From Life’s glad morning to its solemn night ; 
Yet through the dear God’s love I always show 
There’s light above me in the shade below. 


As we travel through the country towns 
and villages of England we find sundials 
associated with the flight of the hours. At 
Marlborough a sundial is over a shop. 
Sometimes it is found in the market-place, 
giving notice to the trader, as at Appleby, in 
Westmorland ; sometimes it is found in a 
park, as at Bath; sometimes over the older 
grammar-schools and colleges ; and frequently 
on the old abbey walls, and in the sacred en- 
closure of the “ God's acre,” where it assumes 
the office of preacher. They nearly all bear 
some device or motto—sometimes in the 
vernacular, sometimes classical, and some- 
times Scriptural. 

A thoughtful benefactor is commemorated 
by a monument surmounted by a sundial. 
This is Maud Heath, who is popularly said 
to have been a market-woman. She belonged 
to the parish of Langley Burrell, and be- 
queathed a sum of money to make and 
maintain a causeway. This stone-pitched 
path still bears her name, and extends for a 
distance of four and a half miles from Chip- 
penham to Wick Hill. The inscription 
reads : “ To the memory of the worthy Maud 
Heath of Langley Burrell, Widow. Who in 


* The Rev. W. Tuckwell wrote a delightful 
chapter on ‘‘Sundials” in his work on Zongues in 
Trees and Sermons in Stones, and the author of this 
paper is indebted to it for some of his references. 
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the year of grace 1474 for the good of 
travellers did in charity bestow in lands and 
houses about eight pounds a year forever to 
be laid out on the Highways and causey 
leading from Wick Hill to Chippenham 














SUNDIAL ON MAUD HEATH’S MONUMENT. 


Clift. This Piller was set up by the feoffees 
in 1698—lInjure me not.” 

It would be interesting to know the history 
of our cathedral sundials. On the tower of 
old St. Paul’s was a goodly dial, and Dean 
Finch erected a-handsome one on the south 
entrance to York Minster. On Glasgow 


Cathedral we find a sundial with the motto: 





EX HOC MOMENTO PENDET 2TERNITAS. There 
are two dials on Lincoln Cathedral, and they 
are probably over two hundred years old. 
On one is the motto: CITO PRATERIT ATAS. 
On Ely Cathedral there is a dial with the 
signs of the zodiac on it, but the sundial 
that once adorned the south porch of 
Gloucester Cathedral disappeared during the 
Restoration. However, it is pleasing to re- 
mark that the Dean has erected a pedestal 
sundial in the cloister garth. The pedestal 
for this dial was formerly a stone from off 
London Bridge. The motto reads: 


Give God thy heart, thy service, and thy gold ; 
The day wears on, the time is waxing old. 


A vestige of the dial on Bristol Cathedral 
may still be seen on a buttress on the south 
transept. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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Cresset-Stones. 


By HarrRY HEmMs. 
<> 


JHE cresset-stone most realistically 
H illustrated in the February Anzt- 
guary (p. 43) is of exceptional 

~ interest, and certainly represents 
the largest and finest example of its kind 
yet brought to light. It is passingly sin- 
gular that not one of these many curious 
stones has ever before been pictured in the 
pages of this magazine. Indeed, I only 
notice, in looking over back numbers, a 
couple of references at all to cresset-stones. 
These may be seen by turning to Vol. IV. 
(July to December, 188~,, and as that book 
may not be at every reauer’s elbow so to do, 
it may be useful to quote them. So here 
they are : 

P. 172: “ Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
August 30-31, Egremont.—The party alighted 
at Calder Abbey, and a short descriptive 
paper was read thereupon by the Rev. 
Canon Knowles.... Mr. Ferguson, F.S.A., 
directed attention to what is styled a cresset- 
stone, a square block of red sandstone, 
having sixteen circular holes. These stones, 
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several of which have been found in old 
abbeys, had long puzzled antiquaries, and 
Mr. Lees, of Wreay (a member of the 
Society), has the credit for discovering their 
use. It was the business of the cook in the 
monastery, it appears, to keep these holes 
full of tallow, or fat, into which a rush was 
set, and thus fitted up, the cresset-stone was 
used to illuminate the dormitory.” 

Again, p. 274: “In the course of the 
partial demolition of the masonry of the 
Parish Church at Monmouth, previous to the 
work of restoration, a number of relics of 
great interest to the antiquary have been 
found. Amongst these . .. more_inter- 
esting still, is what is known as a cresset- 
stone, discovered underneath the flooring of 
the western part of the edifice. Mr. Waugh, 
of Church Street, has had some photographs 
taken of it. The stone has seven cressets, 
or holes, but is evidently only a part of the 
original. Sir Henry Dryden is taking a 
lively interest in its origin.” 

Perhaps the first cresset-stone ever illus- 
trated (certainly the first in this country) was 
that at St. Martin’s Church, Lewannick 
(North-East Cornwall). Of it, a carefully 
measured drawing may be seen by reference 
to the Butlding News for June 13, 1869, 
and a perspective view, showing it and its 
immediate surroundings, will be found in 
the same journal’s issue for the succeeding 
July 18. Both are from my own pencil. 
A very comprehensive sketch of the Lewan- 
nick cresset-stone, together with some of the 
carved oak benches hard by (which latter 
date from 1546), may also be found in the 
Launceston Weekly News for November 22, 
1890. It is by Mr. H. P. Burke-Downing, 
F.R.I.B.A., a well-known London architect. 
This cresset, so far as I am aware, is the 
most perfect in our country, for the original 
base upon which it has always rested is also 
in situ. The latter is octagonal in plan at 
the bottom, square at its top; the cresset, 
which rests hereupon, with its seven cups, 
is circular. This top stone is 18 inches in 
diameter, the lower one 14 inches. The 
base stands 134 inches high, the cresset 
itself 7 inches. An illustration of yet another 
example will be found in the Bui/ding News 
for March 5, 1880, possessed of five cups. 
That particular cresset is to be seen at Stro 


Church, in Sweden. It is also engraved in 
Professor Nilsson’s Skandindviska Norden’s 
Ur-invanare, and that learned writer men- 
tions two others he has met with in Sweden, 
one possessed of six cups and the other of 
five. The Stré example takes the form of 
an inverted, square-cushioned capital, rest- 
ing upon a circular column, from which it is 
divided by an astragal. 

The late Rev. Thomas Lees, M.A., read an 
interesting paper upon cresset-stones before 
the Royal Archzological Society at Carlisle 
in 1882. This learned writer, whose death, 
which occurred some years ago, all who 
knew him so deeply deplored, believed the 
name ‘cresset” to be derived from the old 
French crassef, a cresset—crotset, cruset, a 
cruet, a pot-crucible; possibly from the old 
Dutch ruyse, a cup or pot. He refers to 
The Rites of the Church and Monastery of 
Durham, in which a couple of cresset-stones 
are spoken of as formerly existing in the 
church itself, and two others in the dormi-: 
tory. One of the former was in, or near, 
St. Katherine’s window, and the other 
stood ‘fon the South pillar of the Quire 
doore of the Lanthorne, in a corner of the 
same pillar, a fouresquared stonn which 
hath been finely wrought—on every side a 
large, fine image, whereon did stand a foure- 
squared stone above that, which had twelve 
Cressetts wrought in» that stone, which was 
filled with tallow, and every night one of 
them was lighted, when the day was gone, 
and did burne to give light to the monkes 
at midnight when they came to mattens.” 
Those in the dormitory are described as 
follows: “One either side of the Dortor was 
a four (fair, dao) square stone. Within was 
a dozen cressets, wrought in either stone, 
being ever filled and supplied by the cooke 
as they needed, to give light to the monks 
and novices, when they rose to their mattens 
at midnight, and for their other necessary 
uses.” 

Mr. Lees mentions the following existing 
cresset-stones : 

Calder Abbey.—The stone is in the north 
transept. It is rectangular on plan, of new 
red sandstone, the same material of which 
the fabric is built. It is 224 inches long, 
214 inches broad, and 44 inches deep. It is 
not perfect, but the remains clearly indicate 
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it possessed sixteen circular cups, like cavities, 
each 34 inches in diameter and 2% inches 
deep. These are hollowed out of the top 
surface in rows of four in each. 

Furness Abbey—Here the cresset is in 
the Hospitium. It isa flat slab of squared 
red sandstone, 14 inches long, 12 inches 
broad, and 5 inches thick. The upper cage 
is chamfered, and it possesses five cups. 
The central one is the largest, and measures 
5 inches in diameter, and is 3} inches in 
depth. Two of the others are 34 inches 
across and 2? inches deep, and the remain- 
ing pair 3 inches in diameter and 2} inches 
in depth, 

Wool Church, Dorset.—This example 
stands in the south wall of a small chapel, 
situated upon the north side of the chancel. 
It is coarse Purbeck marble, ro inches long, 
8 inches broad, and 5 inches deep. It 
contains four cups, each 3 inches in diameter 
and 2 inches deep. 

Carlisle Cathedral—Dutring the restoration 
in 1880, Mr. Creed, the clerk of the works, 
discovered a cresset-stone stored away in a 
room over the Chapel of St. Catherine in 
this cathedral. It is of new red sandstone 
(like the building itself), and is in a frag- 
mentary condition, rectangular in shape. 
The remains of six cups are still in evidence, 
although only one is fairly perfect. Allseem 
to have been of the same size as is the one 
that is tolerably whole, which is 44 inches in 
diameter and 3 inches deep. 

St. Mary's, Monmouth.—Some workmen 
excavating in the interior of this church in 
1881 unearthed a cresset-stone. It is of a 
gritty freestone, apparently Pennant. It 
measures 18 by 11 inches, and contains the 
remains of six cups, each about 24 inches in 
diameter by 2 inches deep. 

St. Mary's Abbey, Yorks.—In the museum 
of the Philosophical Society in this city is 
preserved a cresset-stone, originally in the 
ancient abbey. When perfect it was un- 
doubtedly rectangular in outline, chamfered 
around the base. It is 12} inches long, 84 
inches wide, and 5 inches deep. It con- 
tained six cups in two rows of three each. 
One row is nearly perfect, and the cavities 
therein measure 3§ inches across at the top, 
and 24 inches at the bottom. This cresset 
is hewn out of yellow limestone. 
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Llanthony Abbey.—The cresset-stone here 
is circular, about 1 foot in diameter, 6 or 8 
inches deep, and it contains three cups. 

Mr. Lees mentions several instances of 
Scandinavian cresset-stones besides those 
already referred to in these notes. Of these, 
some time prior to the time the paper in 
question was written, I personally made full- 
sized drawings whilst in Sweden, doing 
so at the suggestion of my old friend the 
late Sir Henry Dryden, of Castle Ashby, 
an enthusiastic investigator in the matter of 
cresset-stones, as, indeed, he was in all else 
he took in hand. ‘There are four examples 
preserved in the museum at Stockholm: one 
came from the old church at Balla, in Sweden. 
It is oblong, with the corners rounded off, 
and measures 17 by 12} inches; but the 
sides are bevelled, so that the top surface 
is only 10 inches across. There are two 
rows of cups, six of them in all. These are 
4 inches in diameter and 13 inches deep, 
rounded out at the bottom. Another example 
in the same collection came from Eunarps 
Church, in Scane. This is of the same form as 
is that from Balla, 14 inches long, 10 inches 
broad, and varies in thickness from 6 to 4 
inches. It also contains six cups sunk in two 
rows ; they vary from 2} to 24 inches in 
diameter, and are from 24 to 23 inches in 
depth. The lower edges are rounded off. 
A third cresset is 94 inches long, 9 inches 
broad, and 74 inches deep, and possesses 
four holes ; whilst the fourth has five shallow 
saucer-like cavities, the stone itself (in ex- 
cellent condition) measuring 15 by 14 by 
6 inches deep. At Nobbelop, in the Diocese 
of Sund, in Sweden, another cresset-stone 
exists. This, like that at Stro, rests upon 
a column some 3 feet high. It measures 17 
by 13 inches, and possesses six cups, regularly 
arranged in two rows. It may be passingly 
mentioned here that in the Stockholm 
Museum the examples of cressets are 
labelled “ Vigoattenssten ”—#.e., holy-water 
vessels—but there apparently is no ground 
whatever for so designating them. 

Dearham Abbey (Cumberland) and West- 
minster Abbey both possess cresset-stones, 
each with one cup. In Motes from the 
Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford (dated from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century), compiled by the Rev. 
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W. D. Macray, it is recorded that (in 1365) 
a cresset, possessed of fifteen cups, existed 
at Chalgrove Church, Oxon, Last summer, 
at Plougasnou Church, in Brittany, I happened 
to come across what is perhaps a cresset- 
stone. It has one hole in the centre of the 
slab; not round, as are all those already 
referred to, but sunk square on plan. 

A summary of the above shows there are 
known to be twenty existing cresset-stones, 
and old records speak of several (five) of 
which no traces are now to be found. 
Possibly other readers may be able to add 
further to the list? If so, it will be in- 
teresting. 

So far we have— 


Breconshire: Brecon Priory ... 30 cups 
Cornwall: Lewannick Church ... 7 ,, 
Cumberland: Carlisle Cathedral... 6  ,, 
- Calder Abbey ok Se cade 
Dearham Abbey ... 1 cup 
Dorsetshire : Wool Church -» 4 Cups 
Middlesex: Westminster Abbey... 1 cup 
Monmouthshire: Llanthony 
Abbey ... 3 cups 
i Monmouth 
Church (?6) 7 ,, 
Lancashire: Furness Abbey ... 5 ,, 
Yorkshire: St. Mary’s Abbey, York 6. ,, 
Abroad. 
Sweden : Nobbelop Church Bias 
ee Stro Church ae 
Cresset-stone mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Nilsson(name not given) 6 ,, 
Another (ditto),StockholmMuseum 5 ,, 
Balla Church : a 
Eunarps Church ... a 
Swedish example (original church 
unknown) ah oe ee 
Ditto (another) 4 » 


France (Brittany) Plougasnou 
Church bes sie ~~» 


Those of which records only exist : 


Oxfordshire: Chalgrove Church... 15 cups 
Durham Cathedral: In (or near) 

St. Katherine’s window imty sae 
By the “Quire doore” ... o a 
In the dormitory two, each having — 


P.S.—It will be noticed that, in the record 
the Antiguary gives of the “find” at-Mon- 


mouth Church in 1881, i its cresset-stone is 
described as possessed of seven cups. The 
late Mr. Lees, in his paper, however (read a 
year later), only mentions six. 
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Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 


THE “STONE MAN” OF WEST 
BRIDGFORD. 


—_——@—— 


WAN a letter to te Nottingham 
S| Guardian of December II, 1907, 

ny Mr Harry Gill, of Nottingham, 
= wrote as follows : 

“It may interest some of your readers to 
know that, under the auspices of the Thoro- 
ton Society, a work of restitution has been 
carried out during the past few days, whereby 
the old stone man, after many vicissitudes, 
has found a resting-place within the church. 

‘Those who are old enough to remember 
the days when West Bridgford was a quiet 
rural village, removed from the noise and 
bustle of life, with no attraction for the 
workers in the town save perhaps the wild 
roses which blossomed so profusely on the 
hedgerows in June, and the blackberries 
that might be gathered in the late summer 
time, will surely remember the old stone 
effigy which stood beside a pond in the 
triangular field at the junction of the Melton 
and Loughborough roads. 

“ How it came to be there will probably 
never be recorded. The ‘Old Sailor,’ in 
his Walks around Nottingham, tells us that 
it stood there in 1835, having been dug out 
of the pond about forty years previously; but 
whether it was brought from Flawford, when 
the church was demolished, as some aver, 
or whether it had been turned out of the 
church of St. Giles, West Bridgford, as these 
notes are intended to suggest, is a question 
which cannot be settled with absolute 
certainty. 

“When the suburban invasion began to 
extend in this direction, the effigy was 
removed and placed near the priest’s door 
on the south side of Bridgford Church, and 
for years it lay there, moss-grown, defaced, 
and unnoticed. A suggestion was made to 
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the Thoroton Society that this was a matter 
which they might very well take in hand. 
The rector and churchwardens were con- 
sulted, and through the liberality of one of 








apparent that the identification of the person 
commemorated was beyond hope, for the 
stone is very much damaged, and in three 
separate pieces ; the upper and lower portions 


THE “*STONE MAN” IN AN UPRIGHT POSITION BY THE CHURCH DOOR. 


our members the work has been accom- 
plished. 

“The first step was to remove the moss and 
lichens, and to get the stone thoroughly well 
cleaned, a work requiring the greatest care, 
so that any traces of the original carving 
should not be destroyed. 


It soon became 





only belong to the original effigy, the central 
stone, about 94 inches long, having been 
inserted at a later time. 
however, to base a conjecture upon. 
effigy is a full-size figure of a man (about 
5 feet 6 inches long)—cross-legged—in a 
complete suit of ring-mail and long surcoat, 


Sufficient remains, 
The 
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a flat-topped, cylindrical helm, with two 
cushions to support the head; a large con- 
cave shield on the left side of the body 
supported by a strap over the right shoulder ; 
the hands are clasped upon the breast in the 
attitude of prayer. Comparing this figure 
with other well-known dated examples, I 
should have no hesitation in fixing the date 
¢.1300. The position of the hands upon the 
breast indicates that it could not be earlier 
than 1277, and the flat-topped helm that it 
could not be later than 1310. There is a 
persistent tradition that the knight was a 
Lutterell, but I cannot find the faintest trace 
of heraldry upon the shield. The Lutterells 
were lords of the manor of Bridgford and 
Gamston, and presented to the living at 
Bridgford 1239-1415, and several members 
of the family filled the priestly office during 
that period. Supposing that the effigy 
represents a Lutterell, the arms on the shield 
would be ‘ Azure, a bend between six mart- 
lets arg.’; and it would be interesting to 
know if anyone can remember if any marks 
at all corresponding to this have heen 
noticed. 

“The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the effigy represents a knight of the time of 
Edward II., and that he was the founder of 
the church, and originally lay on the 
founder’s tomb. I do not mean, of course, 
that he was the man who built the first 
church upon this spot, but the man who 
provided the means for the rebuilding of 
the nave and chancel in the Decorated 
period, ¢. 1350. This opinion is supported 
by the fact that the tracery of the windows 
in this old portion of the church is some- 
what unusual, being what is known as 
‘plate’ tracery—z.e., hewn out of one large 
block of stone, and pierced through, instead 
of being built up of many small pieces. 
This, of course, necessitated a superior kind 
of stone being used, and I find upon examina- 
tion that the window heads and the effigy 
are all out of the same kind of stone, viz., 
magnesian sandstone, quarried somewhere in 
the vicinity of Mansfield ; and, further, there 
is a sepulchral arch in the north wall of the 
chancel, corresponding in size and date, 
which was undoubtedly intended to contain 
the effigy of the founder. The cross-legged 
attitude of the knight suggests a benefactor 


of the church, and I hope that after all these 
changes and defacements the knight will now 
be allowed to repose in what I believe to be 
his rightful place.” 

In a further letter, which appeared in the 
Nottingham Guardian of December 23, 1907, 
Mr. Gill remarked that he would briefly. 
review the various opinions that had reached 
him, not only through the Press, but also 
from numerous correspondents. “The 
claims put forward,” he continued, “ are very 
conflicting, and, owing to the lack of reliable 
documentary evidence, the conclusion arrived 
at can only be taken as conjectural. Let 
me commence with the most recent event, 
and trace the chain of evidence backward. 
So far as the Thoroton Society is concerned, 
I think their action in placing the effigy 
within the church is fully justified. For the 
past fourteen years it lay in the churchyard 
at West Bridgford, exposed to the ravages of 
the weather, and for its future preservation 
it has now been placed within the church. 

‘* Now, where did the effigy originally come 
from? I find that in 1893 it was standing 
near the old manor boundary in the 
triangular field at West Bridgford. In 
December of that year Mr. W. H. Simons 
(churchwarden) obtained the necessary per- 
mission, and superintended its removal to the 
churchyard, several writers urging at that 
time that it should have been taken within 
the church. Mr. F. Clements adds that it 
formed the actual boundary stone of the 
manor of Nottingham until 1849, when it was 
superseded by a cast-iron boundary-post of 
the regulation pattern. Captain Matt. Henry 
Barker (the ‘ Old Sailor’ before referred to) 
tells us that he saw it doing duty as a 
boundary stone in 1835, and that it was dug 
up out of the pond about 1800-1810. He 
further states that the opinion then held in 
the village was that it came out of Bridgford 
Church, and says: ‘I discovered a place 
where something had been removed.’ 
Barker's story is supported by Edward Hind, 
a local poet, who mentions the effigy in a 
book of poems published in 1853, where a 
footnote is added to the effect that it must 
have been in the pond for more than fifty 
years. That would take us back to the year 
1750. Wylie says of Edward Hind: ‘ His 
local sketches abound in curious out-of-the- 




















way knowledge acquired in his rambles round 
the borough.’ 

“Thus far we are on safe ground, but 
beyond this point the difficulties begin--the 
claims of Flawford, Edwalton, and St. John’s, 
Nottingham, each being put forward, while 
one writer goes so far as to suggest that the 
effigy is identical with ‘the carved stone 
figures of Roman centurions, occasionally 
found in old Roman stations,’ and thinks it 
not at all unlikely that the tablet, ‘on which 
is recorded the name of the general and the 
legion to which he belonged, the date of his 
death and the name of the Emperor he 
served under,’ may yet be found. This 
suggestion, of course, can be dismissed 
without comment. 

“The question addressed by the poet, 
‘Wer’t brought from Edwalton?’ and the 
claims of Flawford require some considera- 
tion. Thoroton mentions that in his time 
the effigy of a cross-legged knight was in 
Flawford Church, but Flawford was the 
mother church to Ruddington and Edwalton, 
and it seems only fair to suppose that, when 
the church was demolished, the materials 
would not be allowed to go beyond the limits 
of those two parishes. We know that many 
houses in Ruddington and many of the fields 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Flawford 
churchyard still contain fragments of 
masonry and gravestones; but when we 
further consider that it takes the combined 
strength of three men to lift the effigy, and 
that the distance between Bridgford and 
Flawford is three miles, it does not seem to 
me likely that it would be conveyed so far. 
Besides, Flawford Church (all but the 
chancel) was pulled down in 1773, and, 
according to the former evidence, the effigy 
had been placed in the ditch before that date. 
The contention that it came from the 
Hospital of St. John is probably owing to 
the fact that the effigy was said to be a 
‘Crusader,’ and there was an erroneous im- 
pression that the said hospital belonged to 
the Crusaders, whereas we now know that it 
was dedicated, zof to St. John of Jerusalem, 
but to St. John the Baptist. The late Colonel 
Lawson Lowe, writing in 1885, said ‘the 
effigy was removed from St. John’s Hospital 
about fifty or sixty years ago.’ That would 
be twenty-five years ater than the date when 
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Barker and Hind say it was dug up out of 
the ditch. 

** One of the objections urged against the 
West Bridgford theory is based on the fact 
that no mention is made by Thoroton of an 
effigy being within that church at the time 
when he published his history in 1677. In 
my opinion, the reason for that is because it 
was in the ditch long before that date, and a 
very slight circumstance has helped to con- 
firm that opinion. I have been told by Mr. 
Simons that some pieces of oak, very much 
decayed, secured together with a primitive 
nail of hammered iron, were found in the 
ditch near to the spot where the effigy once 
stood. Now, we know that in pre-Reforma- 
tion times it was the custom at Easter time to 
erect within the church a timber structure 
known as ‘ the Sepulchre,’ in connexion with 
the elaborate ritual observed during Passion 
Week. This ‘faire painted frame of tymbre’ 
was set up on the north wall of the chancel 
against the founder’s tomb, and in some 
instances the founder’s tomb was used as 
part of the ‘Sepulchre.’ Inthe eighth year of 
Elizabeth (1566) all these so-called ‘ monu- 
ments of superstition’ and ‘images of 
Popery ’ were ordered to be swept away and 
destroyed. Is it not likely that the zeal of 
the Commissioners during that period of 
wanton destruction caused the effigy as well 
as the wooden framework to be tumbled into 
the ditch near to the cross roads? Before I 
close I should like to mention one fact in 
connexion with this subject of which we 
Nottingham people ought to be proud. It is 
frequently said that the stone effigies of this 
early period were imported from France. 
The West Bridgford effigy is certainly carved 
out of a block of local stone by a local 
craftsman, a progenitor of that school of 
‘alablastermen,’ who in later years made this 
district famous, not only throughout England, 
but on the Continent, for works in alabaster. 
In my former letter I have given my reasons 
for thinking that this effigy was intended to 
represent a founder of a church, date ¢. 1300. 
I find that in 1315 a presentation was made 
to the living of West Bridgford ‘ by Johanna, 
relict of Sir Robert Luterell,’ and I now 
suggest that the effigy probably represents 
the said Sir Robert. Now that it is safely 
fixed within the church (witha portion of the 
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boundary stone still attached to its back), | 
think it would be well to repair it, and paint 
it after the manner of those in the Temple 
Church, London, and let the blazon be again 
painted upon the shield, so that it may be 
restored to its pristine condition of 600 years 


ago. 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


—-__— 
THE sale of the library of the 
late Dr. Gott, Bishop of Truro, 
on March 20 and 21 was of 
exceptional interest. On the 
t \ first day the only perfect copy 

Si) known of the Golden Legend, 
printed by Caxton, 1483, found 
a purchaser in Mr. Quaritch 
at the price of £1,300. The 
most interesting feature of this 
book is the page containing the Legend of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury—ordered to be 
torn out by Henry VIII.—and this appears 
to be the only copy that has escaped. 
Another spirited competition took place 
over the rare block book, Biblia Pauperum, 
printed in Holland prior to 1450, and con- 
taining illustrations attributed to Roger of 
Bruges, a disciple of Van Eyck. By no 
means in perfect condition, but still wonder- 
fully well preserved for its age, this scarce 
little volume elicited. £100 to begin with, 
and at the end of a brisk contest it passed 
into the possession of Mr. Quaritch for 
£1,290. 

Many rare early editions of the Bible 
were sold, the first edition of Coverdale’s 
translation, and the first to be printed in the 
English language (1535), fetching £175. 

5 ad ’ ete. al 





On the second day the feature of the sale 
was a set of the first four Shakespeare Folios 
offered as one lot. Uniformly bound in red 
morocco super extra, with rich gilt tooling, 
and remarkable not only for their size, but 
also for their choice condition, they formed 
one of the finest sets of these rare volumes 
extant, and the vendors were unwilling to 
break it up by selling each folio separately. 
The auctioneer described it as “a unique 





occasion, and one not likely to occur again.” 
Bidders, however, were disappointed, as they 
had come prepared to bid for the folios 
singly. In the end the set was “‘ bought in” 
at £3,850. It will be remembered that at 
the Van Antwerp sale last year a copy of 
the First Folio alone fetched the record price 
of £3,600. 

During the afternoon a series of early 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer 
and other rare liturgies were offered, and 
eleven Prayer-Books of Edward VI. totalled 
4,929. On the last leaf of a copy of White- 
churche’s Third Issue, 1549, was an order 
that the price should be “not above 2s. 2d. 
unbounde, or 3s. 8d. in paste or boordes.” 
This volume changed hands for £84. One 
of the extremely rare first issue of the first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., issued in 1549, 
was sold for £105, while another “ Booke 
of Common Praier,” issued the next year, 
fetched £158. The total sum realized by 
the two days’ sale was over £12,800. 

&* es & 

The Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London announce for 
publication in May, through Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, an illustrated monograph on Crosby 
Hall. It will form a handsome quarto 
volume, containing upwards of seventy pages 
of letterpress, including copies of the original 
lease and Sir John Crosby’s will, with thirty- 
nine full-page and smaller illustrations. The 
latter include, besides many reproductions 
from contemporary engravings and recent 
photographs, a fine series of measured 
drawings, the whole presenting a complete 
record of the building. 


es SF S&F 
MM. H. Dunod and E. Pinat, of 49, Quai 
des Grands Augustins, Paris, send me a 
copy of a useful and comprehensive Caéa- 
logue International des Principales Publications 
Périodiques du Monde, published by them 
(price three francs). It has been compiled 
by Professor Emile Guarini, who has brought 
together a list of 4,063 reviews and journals 
which he has classified by continent, country, 
and subject. In addition to the name of 
each publication, M. Guarini gives publish- 
ing address, date of establishment where 
known, the number of times it is published 
in a year, and the subscription price. So 





























comprehensive a list will be very useful to 
many students, and in particular to scientific 
specialists. 

es SF & 
A short account of Bow Church from its 
foundation, by Rev. A. Wollaston Hutton, 
the Rector, is to be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, with the title, 4 Short 
History and Description of Bow Church, 
Cheapside. The work will contain many 
new and interesting illustrations of the in- 
terior of the church and crypt. 

xe SF & 
The promised account by Mr. Sidney Lee 
of the Four Quarto Editions of Plays by 
Shakespeare, recently acquired by the Birth- 
place Trustees, has duly appeared, and a 
very pleasant little book it makes. The four 
quartos are: Zhe Merchant of Venice, 1600 ; 
A Midsummer Nights Dream, 1600; King 
Lear, 1608; and Zhe Merry Wives, 1619. 
After a prefatory note describing generally 
the early issues of the plays, each of the four 
quartos is carefully described and its history 
given, followed by a bibliographical account. 
The illustrations are facsimiles of the title- 
pages of all four, and a facsimile also of the 
‘Jester’ book-plate of the late Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, which adorns the Jid- 
summer Night's Dream quarto. 

xs SF & 
The new part (vol. vii, part v.) of the 
Book-Lover's Magazine (Otto Schutze and 
Company, Edinburgh) presents a varied bill 
of fare. There are first reproductions of 
three original drawings somewhat bizarre in 
style, but striking certainly, though we hardly 
share the enthusiasm expressed in the accom- 
panying note by the editor. They are by 
Mr. W. W. Peploe, an artist not much known 
to the general public. A paper by E. A. 
Taylor on the book illustrations of Miss 
Jessie M. King is accompanied by some 
very beautiful reproductions of great delicacy. 
Among the other contents are: ‘‘ Two IIlus- 
trated Sermon-Books,” sixteenth century, by 
Mr. G. R. Redgrave ; “ Hand-Printing and 
the Pear Tree Press,” by Mr. G. Bottomley, 
with many illustrations ; and the first part of 
a study of “The Modern English Novel,” 
by Mr. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch, which is 
amusing, provoking, a trifle perverse, but 
very readable. 
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The recent discovery of a manuscript volume 
of 552 pages in Luther’s handwriting, says 
the JVation, has caused a considerable stir 
among scholars. The manuscript was found 
in the library of the late Prince Lwoff, a 
Russian collector of rare books. It consists 
of a number of theological treatises written 
in Latin, with a few notes in German on the 
last pages. The manuscript is almost certainly 
genuine, since it bears the seal of Wilhelm 
Gmelin, whose father-in-law, Johann Karg, 
was given the volume by Wolfgang Meusslin. 
Meusslin is known to have received a package 
of Luther’s writings from a friend, and it is 
probable that the recently discovered manu- 
script was in this package. The volume 
consists of Biblical studies, which might well 
have been written by Luther before 1517, 
when he nailed his theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg. 
eH 
An account of the family of Stawell of 
Cothelstone, Somerset, and of its descen- 
dants the Barons Stawell of Somerton, 
and the Stawells of Devonshire, and of the 
County Cork, has been compiled by Colonel 
G. D. Stawell, late Director of Military 
Education in India. The book, which will 
consist of about 600 pages, and will be 
liberally illustrated, is announced for publica- 
tion by Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce, of 
Taunton, during the current year. It will 
be dedicated to Lord Sherborne, who is 
the present representative of the family of 
the Lords Stawell of Somerton, and it will 
contain full accounts of the parts taken by 
members of the family in the undertaking of 
the peopling of Munster, circa a.D. 1586; 
the Civil War, etc. 
es SF 

At the end of April the Anderson Auction 
Company, of New York, dispersed the 
Preston A. Perry Library, which contained 
a volume the existence of which in America 
“Tt is de- 
scribed,” says the Atheneum of April 11, 
“as a fine specimen of a chained manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, on 173 leaves, 
vellum, and paper. The title is given as 
Fasciculus Mors, and the author as F. Johann 
Sinttram, a student of Oxford, where the 
work was written. In the text are two 
curious diagrams of trees of the virtues and 
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vices. The chain is described as perfect, 
9 inches long, with ring and swivel. Among 
other rarities in this sale is the Chansons 
Frangaises, by Nicolas Jarry, the scribe of 
the Court of Louis XIV., from the Ashburn- 
ham sale of 1g00.” 
xy & 5 ad 
The current issue of the Jnternational 
Journal of Apocrypha contains papers on 
“The Coinage of Simon Maccabeus,” “ Ec- 
clesiasticus in Salimbene’s Chronicle,” ‘‘ Some 
Characteristics of Apocalyptic Literature and 
its Writers,” and also some extracts from 
the sixteenth-century Esdras Play ‘“ King 
Daryus,” Lord Byron’s “ Hebrew Melodies,” 
and J. F. Pennie’s Judith Play. The Bishop 
of Barrow-in-Furness, the Dean of Llandaff, 
and Professor Tasker also contribute papers, 
and a new feature is a “ Notes and Queries” 
column. The Journal can be obtained at 
15, Paternoster Row, price sixpence. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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Antiquatian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZ OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE members of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society are to be congratulated 
on receiving such a volume of Proceedings as that 
lately issued for 1907 (Third Series, vol. xiii.). Its 
contents are good throughout, but several of the 
papers are of special importance and value. In 
**Screen- work in the Churches of North-East 
Somerset,” Mr. Francis Bond deals with a subject in 
which he is an acknowledged master. He points out 
that ‘‘the churches of the more northerly parts of the 
county present a striking contrast to those of the 
western and southern extremity. Whilst the latter 
in most cases reflect to a great degree in their plan 
and general structure the character of the Devonshire 
and Cornwall churches, the former approximate more 
nearly to the average English type found all over the 
South- Midland districts.” And this distinction, a 
leading feature of which is the more strongly-defined 


division between nave and chancel, is borne out by , 


the carefully-detailed account given by Mr. Bond of 
the screen-work in eleven old village churches. These 
North Somerset screens are simple in design, but have 
an original and most effective character. The beauti- 
ful photographic plates are genuinely illustrative. 
Another paper that arrests attention is the long and 
full account of the excavations during 1906 and 1907 
on the site of “The Glastonbury Lake Village,” 
which were undertaken and are here described by 





Mr. A. Bulleid and Mr. H. St. George Gray. The 
systematic examination of the entire village has now 
been practically completed after sixteen years of inter- 
mittent labour. The detailed description here given 
of the last two seasons’ work, and the careful account 
of the various floors revealed and of the many objects 
discovered—relative positions and all descriptive 
details being given with the utmost precision—make 
this important paper a contribution to archeology of 
lasting value. Mr. Gray also supplies an account of 
‘* Maesbury Camp, or Masbury Castle.’’ The illus- 
trations to both papers are helpful. The third of the 
larger and more outstanding papers in the volume is 
‘*Keynsham Abbey,’’ by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, 
which contains a series of extracts, with commentary, 
relating to the Abbey from various original sources, 
including the Papal Letters, Patent Rolls, Close 
Rolls, and some miscellaneous documents. The 
other papers are ‘‘ Shepton Mallet Church,” by Dr. 
F, J. Allen; “Outline of the Manorial History of 
Shepton Mallet and Croscombe,’’ by Sir Maxwell 
Lyte; ‘‘A Portrait of Colonel W. Strode,” by Mr. 
Emanuel Green; ‘‘The Papers of the Former 
Corporation of Langport, 1596-1886,” by the Rev. 
D. M. Ross; *‘ The Sequel to the Battle of Edington, 
A.D. 878,’’ by the Rev. W. H. P. Greswell; and 
‘‘Ham or Hamdon Hill,’’ by Mr. R. H. Walter. 
The first half of the volume is occupied by a pleasant 
account of the meetings and excursions held in con- 
nexion with the annual meeting at Shepton Mallet, 
illustrated by very interesting photographs of the 
Shambles in that town, which appear to be the last 
medizval shambles remaining in England. 


tad J ad) 2 
The new part of Orkney and Shetland Old Lore, 
No. 6, April, issued by the Viking Club, has a well- 
varied collection of notes and queries. Notes on 
Orkney folk-lore, old family names, and other mis- 
cellanea, are followed by a rendering, by Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, of the ancient Shetland ‘“ Ballad of 
Hildina,” the ‘‘ Foula Ballad,” taken down in 1774 
from the lips of an old man in the old tongue called 
Norn. The ballad is fragmentary, or, at least, very 
disconnected ; but Mr. Collingwood’s rendering is 
effective. Mr. R. S. Bruce gives an account of 
‘Some Old-Time Shetlandic Wrecks”; and Mr. 


J. T. Smith Leask tells an Orkney story, in a difficult 


dialect, of the ‘* Bulliers,’’ who a few generations ago 
are said to have ‘‘apparently ruled the [Kirkwell 
Lammas] market with the proverbial rods of iron 
during the whole fortnight of its run, took what they 
wanted from the stalls without payment, struck whom 
they pleased without cause, and went away without 
being molested or punished in any way.” It is hard 
to understand why the Orkneymen took this kind of 
thing “lying down.” Lastly, although it should 
perhaps have been mentioned first, there is the first 
part of a racy paper on ‘‘Shetland Phrase and 
Idiom,” by Miss Jessie Saxby. 
WWVVVVOVIVTTT" 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 19.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair.—The Report of the 
Red Hills Exploration Committee, dealing with the 


































results of the work carried out- during 1906-7, was 
presented by the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Henry Laver. 

During the summer of 1906 three typical mounds, 
situated in the parish of Langenhoe and on the 
borders of the Pyfleet Channel, were explored. 
Associated with the clay objects mentioned above, to 
which the Committee have provisionally given the 
non-committal name of “ briquettage,” were found 
portions of domestic vessels belonging to the Late 
Celtic or Early Iron Age. The quantity of this 
pottery was, however, relatively small, while some 
of the pieces showed marks of riveting, conclusive 
evidence that the making of these particular vessels 
was not the object of the industry. Other than the 
above, no evidence whatever exists, in the form of 
bones or hearths, of domestic occupation. 

During the-autumn of 1907 extensive excavations 
were made at Goldhanger of a large mound some 
three and a half acres in extent. The same type of 
objects was found, and in all respects the discoveries 
were similar to those of Langenhoe. No evidence of 
furnaces or furnace-floors in place could be dis- 
covered ; but the material in this, as in other mounds, 
had all the appearance of having been indiscrimi- 
nately deposited or ‘ shot.” 

Mr. W. H. Dalton, who had given special attention 
for many years to these Red Hills, pointed out that 
the conditions, topographical as well as geological, 
under which Red Hills occur, appear to be confined 
to the district where they are now actually found. At 
the same time there is no conclusive evidence to show 
that the present tidal range obtained at the period of 
the formation of the Red Hills. 

Mr. J. H. B. Jenkins, who had analyzed the clays 
found at the side of and under a Red Hill, and com- 
pared the analyses with those of the burnt earth, 
briquettage, and a portion of true London clay from 
another site, showed that no very striking differences 
existed. 

Mr. A. H. Lyell, who kindly undertook the task 
of examining the charcoals and woods found in the 
mounds, reported that they consisted of oak, hazel, 
chestnut, mountain-ash, and other indigenous woods, 
and argued that the climate at the time of their use 
must have been open and temperate. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
Report by its compiler, Mr. Francis W. Reader, the 
question as to whether these mounds were primitive 
in situ industries, or whether they were marsh mounds 
constructed at a later date from the débris of earlier 
industries in the neighbourhood, was touched upon. 

Mr. Charles H. Read regarded the objects exhibited 
as connected with the manufacture of pottery, and he 
alluded to the fact that the examination of ancient 
potteries in Siam showed that objects similar to the 
pedestals were used for supporting vessels during the 
process of baking. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who expressed his 
leaning towards the simplest solution of their origin, 
made the suggestion that the Red Hills were the 
refuse from the manufacture, for use in some un- 
identified pottery works on a large scale, of the very 
objects which had been discovered, and that the 
broken fragments exhibited were actually the wasters 
from the making of these muffles and pedestals. 
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Only on such a hypothesis could, he thought, the 
noteworthy absence of extensive remains of actual 
pottery be explained. 

A large assortment of Red Hill objects was shown, 
and the paper was illustrated by maps and diagrams. 
—Atheneum, March 28. 

a BAY a 

BRITISH NuUMISMATIC SociETy.—March 25.—Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—Miss Helen 
Farquhar contributed a comprehensive and interesting 
treatise, from both the historical and the numismatic 
points of view, on ‘‘ Artistic Portraiture of our Tudor 
Monarchs on their Coins and Medals.” By means of 
contemporary descriptions of the personal appearance 
of the several monarchs, and photographic reproduc- 
tions of portraits, and medals, preserved in the 
national and some well-known private collections, 
Miss Farquhar demonstrated how close is the rela- 
tionship between certain portraits of the Tudors 
painted by the artists of the period and the represen- 
tations of them on their coins and medals. Miss 
Farquhar’s method was applied with particular success 
in the case of the coins issued by Henry VIII. in 1526. 
On these coins the King’s head is presented in profile, 
and he is represented as clean-shaven, which was not 
his custom. Miss Farquhar gave reasons for thinking 
that he really had discarded his beard for a short 
time at about that date; similarly she was able to 
adduce evidence for the belief that the beautiful 
medal of Elizabeth—* Medallic Illustrations,’ No. 129 
—was the work of Nicholas Hilliard, the miniaturist, 
goldsmith, and carver to the Queen.—Exhibits: By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morrieson, a series of shillings, 
groats, and half-groats of Henry VII., Henry VIIL., 
and Mary, and silver coins of Elizabeth. By Mr. 
Max Rosenhein, a bronze gilt medal of Queen Mary, 
by Jacopo Nizolo da Trezz», hiving FIDEI DEFEN- 
SATRIX added to the regal style; a leadea medal of 
Mary and Philip, by the same ; a bronze gilt medal 
by Giovanni Cavino, of Padua, struck by command 
of Pope Julius III. to commemorate the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, and bearing the words ANGLIA 
RESURGENS on the reverse; a bronze medal of 
Henry VIII. of uniface, bya Dutch or German artist ; 
a bronze medal, likewise unifacial, of Sir John Cheke 
(IOANNES CHECVs), the tutor of Prince Edward, 
designed by a medallist of Padua, where Cheke 
lectured in 1555 ; a miniature on vellum, and acameo 
in onyx of Elizabeth; and a case of mathematical 
instruments made by Bartholomew Newsum, the 
Queen’s clockmaker, perhaps for the Queen’s own 
use. By Mr. S. M. Spink, six testoons of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., two of which were severally coun- 
termarked in Queen Elizabeth’s reign with a grey- 
hound and a portcullis, in order that they might 
serve for 2}d. and 4}d. respectively ; shillings of 
Edward VI., Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth, one of 
the latter Queen’s being milled and of small type; a 
pattern shilling and a pattern sixpence of Elizabeth, 
with a key and a mullet as mint-marks respectively. 


a a 
The monthly meeting of the GLAscow ARCHo- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on March 19, Dr. George 
Neilson presiding. Mr. C. L. Spencer exhibited and 
descri a collection of pocket pistols; Mr. C. E. 
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Whitelaw, F.S.A. Scot., a collection of quaichs and 
drinking cups and witch brooches; and Mr. William 
Young, R.S.W., photographs of the Old Court-House, 
Glasgow. A paper entitled ‘‘ Historical Notes on 
the Custodian of the Standards of Weight and 
Measure” was afterwards read by Mr. Robert Mac- 
kinnon, Govan. Mr. Mackinnon assumed from the 
very nature of the purpose of weights and measures 
that a call would be made for these almost at the 
beginning of human existence, and argued that when 
weights and measures were instituted some trust- 
worthy and disinterested person would be appointed 
to take charge of them. Mr. Mackinnon pointed to 
the existence of weights and measures in Babylon as 
early as B.C. 4500. In ancient Egypt not only were 
the goods weighed, but the money paid for them was 
weighed also, The precious metals in those times 
when being paid away were cut up, weighed off in 
the public balance by the custodian of the standard, 
melted, and run into little ingots, which were after- 
wards stamped by the weigher. This process, he 
thought, settled once for all the question of the origin 
of coining money. Mr. Mackinnon afterwards re- 
ferred to ancient weights and measures in Rome, 
Greece, England, and Scotland. The lecture was 
illustrated by a number of rare views, including one 
of a weight dating back to B.C. 2700, which was 
found in Babylon in 1892, this being the earliest 
standard weight that has ever been seen. 
ao ad 

The spring meeting of the CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORLAND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY for the reading 
of papers was held at Carlisle on April 9. The 
following papers were read or communicated: ‘* The 
Goads of Furness,” by Mr. Harper Gaythorpe, F.S.A. 
Scot. ; ‘* Furness Fiscal Formalities 150 Years Ago,” 
by Mr. R. O’Neill Pearson; ‘‘ The Advowson and 
some of the Rectors of Windermere,’’ by Mr, George 
Browne of Troutbeck; ‘‘The Parish Kist of Pen- 
ruddock,” by the Rev. J. H. Colligan; ‘* Agriculture 
in Cumberland during the Seventeenth Century,’’ by 
Mr. Francis Grainger ; ‘‘ Archibald Armstrong, Jester 
to King James I. and King Charles I.,” by Mr, 
H. B. Greenop, B.A. ; and ‘* Inglewood Forest, IV. 
The Revenues of the Forest,” by Mr. F. H. M. 
Parker, M.A. 


The Bishop of Kingston presided at the annual 
meeting of the SURREY ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
held on March 28 in the Lecture Hall of the Kingston 
Public Library. The Council in its fifty-third annual 
report states that excavations had been made on the 
Old Glebe Estate at Leigh Hill, Cobham, where the 
cutting of a carriage drive resulted in the discovery 
of several pits, roughly circular and basin-shaped, 
in which were found fragments of hand-made and 
wheel-made pottery, loom weights, and pot-boilers, 
all pointing to the occupation of the site in the first 
century by the sunk dwellings of native Britons. 
Under the direction of Mr. Reginald Smith, of the 
British Museum, and under the supervision of Mr, 
Henry Horncastle and Mr. Frank E. Spiers, excava- 
tions had been systematically commenced, revealing 
the existence of further small pits, which were 
probably used as hearths, and what appeared to have 
been an actual pit dwelling, approached by steps cut 


in the gravel. The Council expressed the hope that 
donations might be forthcoming, so that excavation 
of the whole of the site might be completed, as its 
thorough exploration seemed likely to throw much 
light on the conditions of life in the country some 
eighteen centuries ago. 
~~ a 2 

Several interesting communications were made to the 
members of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
at a meeting held on March 16. With the aid of 
excellent photographic illustrations, Mr. G. Montagu 
Benton described stone coffins and skeletons recently 
found at Thetford, in Norfolk. He first dealt with 
a stone coffin containing a perfect skeleton, which 
was discovered by the manager of the gas-works at 
Thetford about 16 inches below the surface while 
digging in his garden adjoining the gas-works in July 
of last year. The coffin was cut from very hard 
stone, and was of the well-known taper form in use 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, and 
there were other features which suggested that the 
interment dated from the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Benton also commented on a further discovery last 
month of four stone coffins and lids in the grounds 
of the ruined Benedictine Nunnery of St. George at 
Thetford. The coffins were similar in form to the 
one found in the garden adjoining the gas-works, and 
all probably dated from the thirteenth century. 

The Rev. T. D. Gray, Vicar of Babraham, made 
a very interesting communication on a wall painting 
in Babraham Church, which came into view unex- 
pectedly on New Year’s Day in 1905. An excellent 
photograph was shown of the picture, which Mr. Gray 
described. The figure, he said, stands 5 feet 1 inch 
from the present fluor; it is 4 feet 6 inches in height, 
and 1 foot 5 inches wide, the whole wall space from 
window to arcade being 3 feet 4 inches wide. It 
would seem as if the picture had been covered over 
with a thin layer of plaster, and that the damp has 
caused the work .to show through this covering and 
the colour above, but only producing a dark shade. 
On attempting to peel off the plaster very carefully 
at the bottom, indications of colour, in black, red, 
and yellow, were found, but they dropped off in little 
flakes, the colours being only mixed with water and 
size. The face is vague, but seems to be shown-in 
three-quarters or profile, turning to the right of the 
figure, There appears to be a beard, and possibly 
curly hair behind. There is a head-dress like a hat 
or crown, expanding upwards. The face of it seems 
to have some ornament or embroidery. The right 
hand is rather stiffly held forward, knuckles down- 
ward, and slightly extended, almost as if in saluta- 
tion; but the palm seems hollowed, as if holding 
some small object. The left hand is covered or 
hidden by the dark body, but it grasps a stalk or 
wand, terminated at the top by some wavy, three- 


‘ pointed looking ornament like a fleur-de-lys or a 


flower. A long garment clothes the figure to the 
feet, which are not visible, and the material seems 
ermine, as it is spotted all over with triple dots. 
Over this there is a dark outer garment like a cloak, 
open at the front, but showing darkest over the 
shoulders and neck, as if folded over in a collar, 
It reaches to the ground on each side. There is a 
certain elegance and artistic conception about the 
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whole figure. The skirt is swept gracefully back on 
the ground. The costume does not appear to be 
that of an ecclesiastic, and certainly the head-dress is 
not a mitre. This is more like a crown, and, com- 
bined with the sceptre in the hand, seems to denote 
a King. Mr. G. L. Keynes gave an account of the 
excavations carried on by himself and Mr. H. Evelyn 
White at the Earith Bulwark. 
as 6% 
A large party of the members of the NoRFOLK AND 
NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on the after- 
noon of April 2 visited the churches at Hethersett 
and Ketteringham, and at the latter place accepted 
the invitation of Sir Maurice Boileau, Bart., to 
partake of tea at the Hall. At Hethersett Mr. 
L. G. Bolingbroke read a paper on the church’s 
history and features of interest. Mr. Walter Rye, 
who journeyed with the party, referred to the desir- 
ability of such clergymen as were interested in 
tracing the lives and records of their predecessors 
consulting the new Calendars of Patent and Close 
Rolls, which contained very many references to 
county clergymen whose names did not appear in 
Blomefield or elsewhere. As to Hethersett, he 
found in the Patent Roll William, parson of Hether- 
sett in 1287, and in the Close Roll John de Driby, 
parson in 1331, who no doubt was a successor to 
Robert de Driby, mentioned by Blomefield in 1300. 
Again, William Hille or Hulle, mentioned by 
Blomefield in 1352, was no doubt the same person 
as William de Keteringham, whose name occurred 
on the Patent Roll of 1378 and 1380, and who might 
be the same as the William Basset who was parson 
in 1349. Mr. Rye went on to say that from the 
Hundred Roll they got the interesting fact that the 
lost church of Cantelos had been burned down 
somewhere before 1275, the date usually ascrited 
to this roll, and that William Gyffard, Sheriff between 
1270 and 1274, whose name continually appeared on 
these rolls as extorting money from people, had 
taken five shillings of Thomas, the parson, alleging 
that he had been present at, and presumably implicated 
in, such fire, though the jury found that he was not 
even in the county at the time. At Ketteringham 
a sketch of the history of the church was given by 
Sir M. Boileau. 
a 


a 
On March 23 the THOROTON Society held its annual 
meeting at Nottingham, under the chairmanship of the 
Mayor. Theannual report of the Council showed that 
the Society maintained its popularity, and that thirty 
new members had joined during 1907. The Society 
lost through death the Earl of Liverpool, F.S.A., who, 
when Lord Hawkesbury, helped to found the Society 
in 1897, and Mr. Cornelius Brown, F.S.A., a well- 
known local literary man and antiquary. A memorial, 
subscribed for by some of the members, is to be 
erected to Dr. Robert Thoroton, in Car- Colston 
Church, at which place the historian lived and was 
buried. The Council has caused a circular, fur- 


nished by the Congress of Archzological Societies, 
relating to the recording cf churchyard inscriptions, 
to be sent to every incumbent throvghout Notts, in 
the hope that some practical results may be obtained 
by so doing. A scheme is on foot to open up the 
foundations of Beauvale Priory, which was the only 
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Carthusian house in the county ; it is hoped that the 
necessary permission and funds may be obtained to 
enable this work to be carried out during the coming 
summer. The Society has been instrumental in 
getting the fourteenth-century effigy known as the 
**Stone Man” removed inside West Bridgford Church, 
and are hoping that the Saxon cross in Stapleford 
may be removed from its present site in the village 
street into the churchyard, with a view to its better 
preservation. The Council regret that the funds at 
their disposal do not admit of several papers there 
are in hand being printed. 
BS ery 2S 

The last ordinary meeting of the winter session of 
the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHOLOGICAL CLuB, 
held on April 1, was devoted to an Exhibition of 
Prehistoric Haromer-stones, with some interesting 
notes and comments thereon by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Herbert S. Toms. About 150 local specimens 
were shown. In dealing with the localities of the 
exhibits, Mr. Toms remarked that it was a common 
idea that flint and other stone implements are to be 
found anywhere on the Downs; but this was far from 
being the case. As a rule, the collector’s hunting- 
grounds were those patches of Downland where the 
surface soil had been turned up by the plough, and 
the stones thus brought to the surface had been 
washed clean by the rain. But not every bit of 
ploughed land yielded these relics of primitive man, 
and whole fields might be traversed without even 
a single artificial chip being observed. There were, 
however, areas of the cultivated Downs, generally 
not more than a few acres in extent, where spots 
were absolutely littered with artificial chips of flint 
and cooking stones, and where patient search was 
often well rewarded by the discovery of other typical 
flint tools. The evidence of the ‘‘finds” on these 
areas served to indicate that they were what might 
be called prehistoric camping-grounds. As to the 
age of these camping-grounds, Mr. Toms would not 
venture a definite opinion. It was certain that they 
were not older than Neolithic times; but whether 
the relics one found on such spots were exclusively 
Neolithic or merely Neolithic forms which had sur- 
vived and been left behind by tribes of later days, 
was a question which must remain in abeyance till 
much more comparative research had been performed. 
The endeavour to form some satisfactory scheme of 
classification of the local hammer-stones seemed im- 
possible. Among them one found certain definite 
forms which seemed to suggest that each of them 
was selected or made to serve some special purpose. 
But one also found innumerable intermediate links, 
uniting the whole of these forms together, and so 
making it impossible to draw any broad line of 
demarcation between them. Dealing with their dis- 
tribution in space and time, Mr. Toms demonstrated 
by recent local associated discoveries that all the 
known forms of hammer-stones were used as late as 
the Roman occupation. Reference was made to the 
few hammer-stones found in the excavations at Ciss- 
bury. Most of these were of the roughest descrip- 
tion, and a study of the artificial abrasion obtaining 
on them suggested that they were not solely employed 
in the fabrication of flint implements, but that they 
were used in driving the deer-horn wedges with which 
2B 2 
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the prehistoric miners excavated the tunnels and shafts 
of the mines. Mention was also made of the evidence 
which the Cissbury “ finds ” revealed as to the “ punch 
and hammer-stone ” method of manufacture, and of the 
probability of some of the Cissbury exhibits having 
been so used. Allusion was made to the rapid dis- 
appearance of flints from the cultivated areas of the 
Downs, owing to their being picked and carried 
away for use as road material. Therefore it behoved 
archeologists to pay attention to hunting for these 
relics of primitive times before it was too late. Among 
the exhibitors were Mr. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., and 
Messrs. G. M. Butt, Eliot Curwen, J. H. Sussex 
Hall, J. H. A. Jenner (hon. curator of the Lewes 
Castle Museum), J. E. Kemp, E. Robinson, and 
H. S. Toms. 
a J ad) 

Mr. J. P. Gibson presided at the monthly meeting 
of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
March 25. Mr. R. O. Heslop read a paper by Mr. 
J. S. Robson on ‘* The Company of Free Joiners of 
Newcastle.” It stated that though the wood-workers 
of this city were not incorporated as a company or 
fellowship until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, yet 
there was ample evidence from examples still remain- 
ing that the craftsmen in this particular trade had 
attained great proficiency in their art at least two 
centuries earlier. As early as the year 1412 the 
word ‘‘joynour” occurred in English literature. 
That there were joiners carrying on their trade in 
Newcastle in the fifteenth century, and that they 
were skilful workmen, was evidenced by the scanty 
remains of Perpendicular wood-work still cxisting, 
a notable example of which was the fine font cover 
in St. Nicholas’s Cathedral. In the first part of the 
sixteenth century the wood-workers of Newcastle 
appeared to have been without a trade guild or 
organization. In the year 1579, however, they 
became united under the title of the House Car- 
penters’ Company. In 1589 the joiners separated 
from the carpenters, and formed a company of their 
own. The new company entered upon a period of 
usefulness and activity which had continued down 
to the present time. The rise of Newcastle in wealth 
and prosperity was just then very remarkable. The 
great influx of trade to the port had enriched its 
merchants, and a portion of their wealth was spent 
in building the handsome and picturesque many- 
windowed and many-gabled houses which formed 
such a prominent feature in the architecture of the 
town, and made the Quayside so picturesque a subject 
for the local artist. These houses displayed in many 
a panelled room, carved fireplace, and oaken stair- 
case the skill and artistic taste of the old crafismen. 
Amongst the best examples still surviving of the 
joinery work of this period were the beautiful Mer- 
chants’ Courts in the Guildhall, dated 1636, and the 
panelled and painted room in the same building 
called the Mayor’s Parlour, where the grand jury 


now sit. 

2a a 5 
The closing evening meeting of the winter session 
of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL. SOCIETY was held on March 18, when Mr. 
A. Trice Martin gave an account of the recent work 
at Caerwent on the site of the Romano-British city, 


illustrated by a number of beautiful photographs 
thrown upon the screen. 

aay 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, held on April 1, Professor Haverfield 
read a paper on ‘* Roman Inscriptions in Britain.” 


Reviews and MRotices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER. Selected and 
translated by Margaret A. Currie. London: 
Macmillan ani Co., Ltd., 1908. 8vo., pp. 
xxxvi, 482. Pricet2s, net. 

It is amazing that the work here so admirably 
performed by Miss Currie was not undertaken many 
years ago. Luther was a voluminous letter-writer, 
and no one can really have a full and complete and 
all-round knowledge of his character and personality 
who has not carefully studied his letters to his many 
correspondents—popes and princes, magistrates and 
clergy, intimate friends and wife and family. 
Hitherto they have been known only in massive 
German collections. Now Miss Currie lays before 
English readers a collection of 500 of the letters, 
selected from more than 2,000 examples extant, and 
presented in a translation which is worthy of what 
Coleridge well called ‘‘ the simple, idiomatic, hearty 
mother-tongue of the original.” In reading these 
remarkable letters we are in close touch with a 
wonderful man. They reveal him in his strength and 
in his weaknesses. Whether admonishing or en- 
couraging hesitating princes or half-hearted ad- 
herents, whether comforting the bereaved or describ- 
ing his studies or planning new work, or dealing 
with any one of the hundred and one details of 
his wonderfully varied field of interest, Luther is 
always here revealing a personality of engrossing 
interest. He can be very gentle and tender, and 
occasionally remarkably rough and violent. 

The letters show all sides of the man. In one he 
writes to a friend with a cherry orchard to warn him 
that he is coming to see him in the fruit season 
‘with a number of cherry-loving boys’’ (p. 268). 
To Wenzel Link he writes in March, 1536, a jocular 
epistle—‘‘ I must always joke,” he says, ‘‘ whether 
sick or well, weak or strong ””—asking him to set a 
boy to work ‘‘ to collect all German pictures, rhymes, 
songs, books, etc., which have been painted, com- 
posed, and printed by your German poets and printers 
this year” (p. 327). The various letters to his wife 
are tender and affectionate, and though they often 
show his preoccupation with the momentous matters 
with which he was dealing while away from her side, 
they yet abound in homely and pleasant detail. He 
teases his wife about her over-anxiety concerning his 
welfare, and assures her that he is well—‘‘ I eat like 

















a Bohemian and drink like a German, for which God 
be thanked,” he piously exclaims (p. 388). ‘‘ We are 
eating ripe grapes, although we have had much rain 
this month [August, 1530]... Iam much annoyed 
at the printer’s delay in sending the proofs ” (p. 241). 
He is careful to buy things for the children when 
possible—‘‘ Kiss little Hans, and bid him, Lenchen, 
and Tante Lene pray for the dear Prince and me. I 
can find nothing here [Torgau], although it is the 
fair, for the children, so provide something, if I bring 
nothing special” (p. 277). Luther was a nature- 
lover. He writes charmingly of bird-song more than 
once, and on April 28, 1530, in a letter to his wife, 
notes: ‘‘ To-day we heard the first nightingale. The 
weather has been splendid ” (p. 210). 

Here is a striking passage from a letter to 
Chancellor Briick, dated August 5, 1530: ‘‘As I 
looked out of the window I saw the stars shining in 
God’s beautifully vaulted heavens, and yet there were 
no visible pillars supporting this firmament, and still 
the heavens fell not. Now there are always some 
who search for these pillars to grasp them, and, 
failing in their quest, they go about in fear and 
trembling, as if the heavens must fall because they 
cannot grasp the said pillars. If they could, then all 
would be right, they fancy ” (p. 238). 

But we must stop, although we should have liked 
to print the charming letter (p. 221) to his little son 
Hans in full. 

Every letter bears the impress of a virile person- 
ality, and the collection enables us to form a tolerably 
complete picture of a powerful, many-sided character. 
We have said nothing of the great events or of the 
extraordinary changes and developments, intellectual 
and religious, which inspire and form the subjects of 
the bulk of the correspondence. It is sufficient to 
say that no student of the times cin ignore this 
book. It is informing, revealing, and illuminating in 
unusual degree. Most grateful thanks are due to 
Miss Currie for the service here rendered both to 
history and to literature. The volume is well printed 
and produced, and is provided with a fair index. 

* 
SHAKESPEAREAN REPRESENTATION : ITs LAWS AND 


Limits. By Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A. London: 
Elliot Stock, 190%. Demy 8vo., pp. viii, 145. 
Price 6s, net. 


Mr. Fitzgerald has here given us a study of great 
interest and suggestiveness. In a series of chapters, 
under such headings as The Real Hamlet ; Ghosts, 
Apparitions, Witches, etc. ; Music, Dancing ; Modern 
, Revivals—Irving, and others; Shakespearean ‘‘Busi- 
ness ”; What is the Scene? and Soliloquies, By-play, 
Asides, etc., he discusses the modern methods of 
setting and performing the plays, and contrasts these 
methods with what he puts forward as ways better in 
themselves and more consistent with both the poet’s 
text and his intentions. Mr. Fitzgerald’s exp2rience 
of the stage extends over many years, and this‘-book 
is clearly the result of much careful thought an I study. 
We do not agree—no reader will agree—with every 
criticism of modern renderings of the Shakespearean 
plays advanced by Mr. Fitzgerald, nor with every 
suggested alternative ; but there is much in these 
pages—very much indeed—with which every thought- 
ful playgoer, who does not allow himself to be dazzled 
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and his better judgment overborne by the modern 
mania for spectacular effect and hard realism, must 
find himself in agreement. Specially may we com- 
mend to theatre-managers, actor-managers in par- 
ticular, the just remarks in Chapter III. on the way 
in which the music and songs incidental to such plays 
as As You Like It, Much Ado, and Henry VIII. 
are usually mismanaged. Mr. Fitzgerald is not a 
clamourer for a return to the primitive stage setting 
and accessories of Elizabethan times; but he points 
out that, even if the present passion for mechanical 
detail and superbness and finish of setting are main- 
tained, yet there is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment even from the spectacular point of view. Re- 
form will not come, however, until more thought is 
given to the play as a whole, and to the right relation 
of actors and text and setting, and less to the sup- 
posed exigencies of a few ‘‘stars.’’ Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
well-filled pages deserve careful study. 
*x 
MEMORIALS OF OLD NorFOLK. Edited by H. J. 
Dukinfield Astley, M.A., Litt.D. With many 
illustrations. London: Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 
1908. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 357. Price 15s. net. 
Each volume of this handsomely produced 
‘* Memorials ” series is an excellent literary haggis. 
It provides the reader with ‘‘ fine confused feeding ” 
—confused only in the sense of being highly varied. 
Each item in the composition is palatable. Dr. 
Astley’s portly volume is a worthy member of 
the series. His task must have been as difficult 
as that of the editors of the volumes for some 
other specially favoured counties, for Nortolk is 
wonderfully rich ia historic and antiquarian lore. 
It is a land of churches, and the papers on ecclesio- 
lozical topics in this volume are pariicularly good. 
Mr. C. E. Keyser has made the subject of Norman 
doorways peculiarly his own, and he contributes a 
good account of those of Norfolk with a profusioa of 
fine illustrative plates. A special feature of this paper 
is an appendix containing an alphabetical list of 
churches in the county which have Norman doorways, 
with references to the various authorities in which 
they are mentioned. Most of them Mr. Keyser has 
personally visited. The Norman fonts of the county, 
which are numerous and fine, are dealt with by the 
editor in a paper illustrated by a series of excellent 
photographs. The wonderfully elaborate ornamenta- 
tion on some of these fonts comes out splendidly in 
these capital illustrations. A kindred theme— 
‘* Norfolk Chancel Screens and Rood-Lofts”—is ably 
treated by the Rev. G. W. Minns. In this direction, 
again, Norfolk can boast of special wealth ; and Mr. 
Minns’s piper, with its illustrations, two coloured, 
from drawings by the author, is a valuable addition 
to the papers which have appeared in other volumes 
on the rood-lofts and screens of the various counties. 
Other ecclesiological papers are ‘ Norfolk Church 
Plite,” by the Rev. E. C. Hooper, and ‘‘ Curious 
Church Dedications in Norfolk; and some Rood- 
Screen Figures,” containing much curious matter, by 
Mr. James Hooper. Another group of papers of par- 
ticular interest contains those which deal with ‘‘ The 
Parish Churches and Religious Houses of Norwich,” 
by the Rev. W. Hudson; ‘‘ Monastic Norfolk,” b 
the Rev. R. C. Nightingale ; ‘‘ Walsingham Priory,” 
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by Mr. Philip Sidney ; ‘‘ The Diocese and Cathedral 

Church of Norwich,” by Dr. Bensly; ‘‘ The Car- 

melites of King’s Lynn,” by the Rev. Dr. Cox—a 

paper worthy of special note for its very interesting 
account of a quite recently discovered chartulary or 
register of the Lynn Carmelites ; and ‘‘ Castleacre,” 

a little village which is itself a museum of antiquities 

of all kinds, well discussed by Dr. Astley. 

The editor also contributes readable papers on 
‘‘ Historic Norfolk” and on ‘ Norfolk Worthies.” 
Among the remaining papers are ‘‘ Municipal Nor- 
wich,” by the Rev. W. Hudson ; ‘‘ The Civic Plate, 
Regalia, etc., of the Norfolk Boroughs,” a useful and 
attractive contribution, illustrated by five fine plates, 
by Mr. E. Alfred Jones; ‘‘ King’s Lynn,” by Mr. 
H. J. Hillen ; ‘‘Great Yarmouth,” by Mr. R. J. E. 
Ferrier ; ‘‘ Glimpses of the History of Thetford ”—a 
graphic archeological and historical sketch—by Mr. 
W. G. Clarke; ‘‘ Typical Norfolk Houses,’’ by Mr. 
R. J. W. Purdy ; “The Pastons and Their Homes,”’ 
by Miss Longe ; and ‘‘ The Two Norfolk Laureates,” 
by Mr. James Hooper. Dr. Astley is to be congratu- 
lated on having secured the services of contributors 
who in not a few cases are specialists in their re- 
spective subjects. The quality of some of the other 
papers is unequal, but the general average is very 
satisfactory. There is a sufficient index. 

*x* kK * 

THE TORMENTS OF PROTESTANT SLAVES IN THE 
FRENCH KING’s GALLEYS AND IN THE DuN- 
GEONS OF MARSEILLES, 1686-1707 A.D. With 
some Illustrative Texts. Edited by Professor 
Edward Arber, F.S.A. London: £i/rot Steck, 
1908. Post 8vo., pp. xli, 470. Price 6s. net. 

This is the second volume of Dr. Arber’s 
‘* Christian Library : a Popular Selection of Religious 
Literature,” and it is a little difficult to understand 
why this collection of ghastly records of persecution 
and suffering should be considered a desirable addi- 
tion to a ‘‘ popular ’’ selection of ‘‘ religious ’’ litera- 
ture. It describes by the use of various contemporary 
texts the course of Huguenot history in France 
during the years 1665-1685, the horrors of the Dragon- 
nades, and the terrible persecution that followed the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. Dr. 
Arber’s pages abound with painful and _ horrible 
details, and we confess we doubt very much the 
wisdom of treating such subjects from the polemical 
point of view. Dr. Arber’s soul is stirred within 
him, and his comments are not those of a cool, dis- 
passionate historian. At this time of day it is un- 
necessary to ask the reader to sup his fill of horrors 
in this spirit. Persecution has not been confined to 
any one form of faith, and such undeniably dreadful 
outbreaks of atrocious and murderous folly as marked 
the period here treated are best dealt with in a non- 
inflammatory manner. From the historical point of 
view, the most valuable part of the volume before us 
is that containing the reprint of contemporary narra- 
tives of three galley-slaves and of Father Bion. 
These are the stories of (1) Louis de Marolles, a 
gentleman of Champagne, condemned to the galleys 
in 1686, died in prison 1692, reprinted from the 
English translation of 1712 (the original appeared at 
the Hague 1699); (2) Elie Neau, of New York, a 
British subject, who was sent to the galleys in 1692, 


and was released in 1698, reprinted from the original 
edition, London, 1699; (3) Isaac Le Fevre, an 
advocate of the Parlement of Paris, who, after 
eighteen years’ imprisonment, died a slave in the 
galleys, reprinted from the English translation, 
London, 1704, of the French original, Rotterdam, 
1703; and (4) the narrative of Jean F. Bion, chaplain 
in a galley, who gives a detailed description of galley 
life, and whose ‘‘ Account ’’ was printed at London 
in 1708. All these narratives bear the impress of 
truth, and give a vivid account of the horrible life of 
a French galley-slave. There is a full index, chiefly 
of personal names, 
* * * 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND FOLK-LORF, 
1906. Compiled by N. W. Thomas, M.A. 
London: D. Nutt, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. Ixxii. 
Price 2s. net. 

This admirable and most useful bibliography of 
works and articles on Anthropology and Folk-lore 
published within the British Empire in 1906 is styled 
‘* First Annual Issue’’; but it is a continuation of the 
Bibliography of Folk-lore, 1905, which was issued by 
the Folk-lore Society in 1906. The new and wider 
issue for the year 1906 is sent out under the joint 
auspices of the Royal Anthropological Institute and the 
Folk-lore Society. Mr. Thomas has done his work 
very thoroughly. The’items are classified under 
Continents, with sub-divisions for countries, and a 
preliminary ‘‘General’’ section. Anthropological 
and folk-lore articles from no less than 165 periodicals, 
published in all parts of the Empire (of which an 
index is given), are included in the bibliography. 
Every archzeologist and folk-lorist should have a copy 
of this well-printed, grey-wrappered monument of 
well-directed and unselfish labour. It is provided 
with full indexes of subjects and authors. 


* * 
An important contribution to county bibliography 
lies before us in the shape of a Catalogue, in two 
parts, of the ‘‘ Lewis Evans” collection of books and 
pamphlets relating to Hertfordshire, housed in the 
Hertfordshire County Museum at St. Albans. Each 
part is priced 1s., and can be obtained from the Hon. 
Library Curator at the Museum. The first part is a 
subject catalogue, with the titles arranged alphaheti- 
cally, and also under the place-names with which 
they are connected ; the second part is an author 
catalogue. This collection of books and pamphlets, 
though Jarge, is obviously incomplete, and the publi- 
cation of this catalogue may do something to stimu- 
late collectors to fill the gaps, Inthe meanwhile the * 
committee of the Museum deserve hearty thanks for 
publishing such a very valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of the county. 
* * * 

From Messrs. Samuel Bagster and Sons, Ltd., 
Paternoster Row, comes a copy of the ninth edition 
of Mr. W. T. Lynn’s popular little book on Remark- 
able Eclipses (price 6d. net). Mr. Lynn gives a read- 
able sketch of the most interesting circumstances 
connected with the observation of solar and lunar 
eclipses in both ancient and modern times, and 
appends chronological lists of the eclipses re’erred to 
in the text. 




















REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. T99 


From the office of the Zamworth Herald comes a 
booklet, price 1s., entitled, Zhe Story of Tamworth 
Church, by Mr. William Morton, in which the archi- 
tectural features of that ancient and magnificent parish 
churchare described, and the history of the fabric briefly 
told, with the useful help of four good photographic 
plates, and the illustration which we are courteously 
allowed to reproduce on this page. This curious 
double spiral staircase is a striking feature of the 
massive square tower. The staircases have separate 
entrances, so that two persons may ascend or descend 
at the same time without seeing one another, One 
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stairway has ror steps, the other 106. This double 
staircase is the only one of its kind in this country. 
Mr. Morton’s little book should be in the hands of 
every visitor to this fine old church, which is cathe- 
dral-like in its proportions. 


& * 
In the Reltguary for April the more important 
articles are ‘‘ Sculptures of the Temple of Aphaia, 
Egina,” by Mr. Barclay Baron; ‘‘ Notes on Fibulz 
of Late-Celtic and ‘ Italian’ Character found in Wilt- 
shire,” by the Rev. E. H. Goddard ; ‘‘ The Dawn of 
Architecture,” by Mr. J. L. Cowan; and “‘ So-called 
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Moon-Dial on St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn,” 
by Dr. C. B. Plowright. All are well illustrated. 
The Scottish Historical Review, April, is a strong 
number. In ‘“‘ Did Ecclesiastical Heraldry exist in 
Scotland before the Reformation?’ Mr. 
Stevenson answers the question in the negative, and 
breaks a lance with Dr. Birch, who expresses a 
different opinion in his History of Scottish Seals. 
Mr. A. O. Curle gives us much interesting domestic 
detail in ‘‘A Roxburghshire Mansion and its Con- 
tents in 1729”; the Rev. Dr. Wilson sends, with 
comment, a ‘ Peculiar Ordination of a Cumberland 








THE DOUBLE STAIRCASE, 


Benefice, dated 1285”; and Bishop Dowden con- 
tinues his chronicle of ‘‘ The Bishops of Glasgow.” 
The articles named form but a small part of the con- 
tents of an excellent number, In the Architectural 
Review, April, we note especially a well-illustrated 
architectural account of ‘‘ An Elizabethan Theatre,” 
based chiefly on a study of the original contract, or 
rather specification, dated 1599-1600, for the building 
of the “ Fortune” Theatre ; and the first part of an 
account of “Some Sculptural Works by Nicholas 
Stone” (1586-1647), by Mr. A. E. Bullock. We have 
also received Northampton Notes and Queries, Vol. ii., 
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No. 12, with notes on the stone dovecote of Burton 
Latimer (illustrated), a deformed local celebrity named 
Thomas Carley (1754-1823), of whom a portrait is 
given, and much other matter of interest ; Fenland 
Notes and Queries, April, with a note on the ‘‘ Lynn 
Whale Fishery,” illustrated by a plate of the pic- 
turesque old tavern known as the ‘‘ Greenland 
Fishery,’’ quaintly-worded notes from Peterborough 
Wills, good and full notes on Leverington and Skir- 
beck Church, and many other items worth notice ; 
East Anglian, January; American Antiquarian, 
March and April; Rivésta a’Jtalia, March ; and the 
Report of the United States Museum, 1907. 
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Correspondence. 


PREHISTORIC COOKING-PLACES IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Myattention has been called to a passage in Dr. T. Rice 
Holmes’s Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius 
Casar, in which (p. 86) he alludes to the prehistoric 
hearths or cooking-places discovered by Mr. O. T. 
Jones and myself in South Wales (see Archeol. 
Cambr., Series 6, vol. vi., 1906, p.17). In dealing with 
the dwellings of the Neolithic people, Dr. Holmes, in 
a footnote, refers to the mounds of stones which we 
regard as the remains of prehistoric hearths or cooking- 
places ; but inasmuch as we describe these mounds as 
ranging in diameter up to 50 feet, he suggests that 
the cooks ‘‘must have been of Brobdingnagian 
stature.’’ But why Brobdingnagian? Given a 
rubbish-heap 50 feet wide, why must the person who 
made it be 50 feet high? It is clear, however, that 
either Dr. Holmes has not read our paper with 
sufficient care, or—as is much more likely—our 
description is lacking in lucidity. Possibly the use of 
the word ‘‘hearth’’ has misled him. Let me repeat 
here, then, that the-e mounds of burnt and broken 
stones, generally found near springs of good water, 
are, as we believe, neither more nor less than heaps of 
‘* discarded pot-boilers which had become too small 
and friable for further use, and had been reduced to 
theie present angular form and small size by the 
quenching of larger stones in the water of the cooking 
vessel.’’ The stones were doubtless heated on a flat 
space of limited area close to or now covered by 
the present heaps, and that flat space would probably 
be called the ‘‘ hearth.” But the dimensions of the 
heap of discarded boiling stones which gradually 
accumulated around and ultimately buried that hearth 
would be determined, not by the stature of the cook, 
but by the duration and magnitude of the cooking 
operations performed there. 

We quoted several examples of such heaps found in 
Ireland, particularly one described by Mr. John 
Quinlan, where the whole mound, which enclosed a 
paved hearth and wooden trough, had a diameter of 
52 feet. This description seems to have escaped 
Dr. Holmes’s notice. In South Wales we have 
discovered considerably over a hundred mounds, but, 


so far, no paved hearth and no trough. Our hypo- 
thesis of their being Neolithic cooking-places rests on 
the partial analogy with the Irish discoveries, though 
the Welsh examples are evidently of a ruder type. 
T. C, CANTRILL. 
28, Jermyn Street, S.W., 
March 25, 1908. 


SEMPRINGHAM PRIORY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir Gilbert, son of Sir Jocelyn de Sempringham, 
Knight, Rector of the Church of St. Andrew here, 
having instituted a new mode or rule of religious life, 
called after him and this place Gilbertines, or 
Sempringham Order, obtained, about 1139, by gift of 
Gilbert de Gaunt, afterwards Earl of Lincoln, three 
carucates of land, on which he built the Priory to 
the honour of the Blessed Virgin, and it was the head 
house of the Order, at which its general Chapters 
were always held. Several names of what Dugdale 
calls ‘‘ Masters’’ of Sempringham are given in the 
Harleian MSS. and Deeds, from Wi/liam, who died 
in 1261, onward, and Patrick, Prior of Walton, and 
Robert Holgate, 1536, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff. 
It is not clear from Dugdale whether these “ masters ”’ 
were Priors or were under Priors, 

Three chaplains had to say Mass daily ia perpetuity 
for the soul of Robert Lutrell, moneys having been 
given by him for the keep of a second chapel at 
Tenham (St. Andrew’s), and the Lady Chapel in the 
Manor of Stamford, which they held, and the Mass of 
Our Lady in the Priory Church here; they were also 
to keep scholars at Stamford, “ for studying the divine 
page ’’ or philosophy. 

In 26 Henry VIII. the gross revenues were 
4359 12s. 7d. and the net income £317 4s. Id. 

The site was granted, 30 Henry VIII., to Edward, 
Lord Clinton. There are numerous references to 
records and deeds in Tanner, and a few additional 
ones mentioned by Dugdale. 

An impression of the seal is on a deed in the 
Harleian collection. The Daily Graphic, a few days 
after the great gale of February 20-21, 1908, published 
a small view of the church, showing the damage it 
sustained then, and, in the notes accompanying it, 
referred to the Priory as an Adbey—a species of 
blunder far too common with press reporters and 
amateur antiquaries, and even with people who should 


know better. 
Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 














